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speech,” observed the Daily Mail last 
Monday. ‘We never thought to hear 
frenzied Hitlerian denunciations of the 
* Versailles criminals’ at another German 
mass meeting.” This comment is typica! 


of the injured surprise with which most of 


the press greeted General Ramcke’s speech 
to 6,000 S.S. men gathered last Saturday 
for a reunion in a West German beer garden. 
The Daily Mail has been no blinder in its 
support for a German contribution to 
Western defence than the News Chronicle 
or, at an earlier stage, the Daily Herald. 
Like most of the national newspapers, it 


has merely swallowed the !ong series of 


official handouts with which first Mr. 
Bevin, then Mr. Morrison, and now Mr. 
Eden have soothingly assured us that twelve 
German divisions can be safely integrated 
into the defences of Western democracy. 
Now, when the dragons’ teeth begin to 
sprout their armed heads, those who sowed 
them stand round flapping their hands in 
dismay. “‘ Krupp is receiving restitution ! 
Guardians of the extermination camps 
are released! The Waffen S.S. receives 
recognition for its (premature) anti-Bol- 
shevist crusade! But how terrible! We 
must at once register the strongest protest 
in Bonn.” 

Mr. Eden will make the required protest 
with the charming ineffectiveness which 


has won him such popularity, and Mr. 
Morrison and Sir Hartley Shawcross will 
chime in appropriately. These protests 
will be accepted sincerely enough by Dr. 
Adenauer. For the German Chancellor is 
neither a militarist nor a Nazi, but a 
Catholic who devoutly believes in Western 
European integration as a bulwark against 
Bolshevism. The trouble is that neither 
Mr. Eden’s charm nor Dr. Adenauer’s 
personal integrity count for anything in the 
long run. Once a sovereign German State 
is reconstituted—with the Ruhr industries 
in the possession of their old owners, with 
the old nationalist forces free to undermine 
a feeble democracy and with an army 
responsible to none—the Germans are 
bound to set out to destroy the diktat of 
Yalta as the diktat of Versailles was 
destroyed in the 1930s. In this process Dr. 
Adenauer can be relied on to play a part no 
less high-minded and no less fatal than 
that of his predecessor Dr. Bruening. 
German history may not repeat itself 
exactly, but it is sull determined largely 
by those historical forces which unloosed 
two world wars. 

Those who rearm a truncated Germany, 
therefore, as a bulwark against Communism 
should not be surprised when General 
Ramcke reminds them of some of the 
historical facts they wish to forget. After all, 
every single officer and N.C.O, of the new 
German army was once a member of Hitler’s 


Premature Anti-Bolshevists 


“ , e. 4 
WE never thought Nazi jackboots would 
again stamp approval of an anti-Allied 


Wehrmacht or Waffen S.S., an organisation 
which we dishonoured and branded 
war crimes only seven years ago. 
we have changed our minds: a few score 
“criminals” are to stay in prison; the 
rest must be accepted as Christian gentle- 
men. We have no right to be surprised if 
their spokesmen reply a little roughly : 
“You can have all or none. Admit you 
condemned the Wehrmacht unjustly and 
fought the wrong war, and we will be willing 
to accept you as allies. Those are our terms, 
and if you want a German army, we, the 
cadres of it, are the only Germans who 
really matter.” 

That should be clear enough. But al- 
ready the ostrich heads, raised tor a moment 
last Monday, are dipping gracefully towards 
the sand. Reassuringly we are told that 
General Ramcke is a voice from the past, 
out of tune with the European spirit of a 
new Germany. In fact the S.S. believed 
in a united Europe and an anti-Communist 
crusade to liberate the East territories some 
years before General Eisenhower. General 
Ramcke is not a voice from the past, but a 
prophet of what will be the future, if the 
U.S. continues to make German _ re- 
armament the price of dollar assistance, 
and if Britain aids her in stamping down the 
protests of the French people, of the 
great majority of the Germans in the 
Western Zone, and of the whole world on 
the Eastern side of the Elbe. 


for 
Now 
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Korean Shuttlecock 


Mr. Acheson’s speech to the U.N. Assembly 
was designed both to defend the Administra- 
tion’s Korean policy against the attacks of the 
Republicans and to toss the blame for the con- 
tinuing war back to the Communists. This was 
a difficult assignment. No one can talk sensibly 
about the future, hecause no one knows who will 
control Congress and the White House after the 
end of the year. Mr. Acheson therefore sought 
mainly to justify what had been done in the name 
of the U.N, im the last two years, to secure the 
Assembly’s endorsement of the stand taken on 
prisoner repatriation, and to insist again that the 
U.S. wants a peace on honourable terms. There 
is no doubt that the Americans will be able to 
find a majority for their motion. But there are 
a number of delegations, especially those from 
Asia, which are less concerned with the record 
of the past than with ways and means of stopping 
the Korean war, where U.N. casualties alone are 
now running at the rate of more than a thousand 
a week. Total casualties since the truce talks 
began, including civilians, will soon be getting 
close to the number of prisoners whose status has 
become the main obstacle to a truce. For some 
delegates, in short, it is becoming a nice question 
whether humanitarian principles are served best 
by considering the prisoners or the present and 
future casualties of an apparently endless war. 

Mr. Acheson held out no hope of any settle- 
ment.so long as the Communists refuse to budge 
on the question of prisoners. The Administra- 
tion’s policy is to continue as before, still restrict- 
ing the war to the Korean peninsula. It is even 
less clear what the Republicans want.’ General 
Eisenhower has been trying to whip up the farm 
vote by holding out vague hopes of “ getting the 
boys back home,” by capitalising on the new 
casualty figures, and by offering to go out to 
Korea himself in a bid to wind up the war. But, 
however effective this may be as campaign rhe- 
toric, it remains mere demagogy unless the 
General is more specific. It is nonsense to talk 
about the “ Asians’~~presumably the South 
Koreans and some Kuomintang units—being 
able to hold the line. The Americans cannot 
quit Korea so long as the war goes on. The 
General must know this. But he seems to have 
no clear recipe either for victory or a cease-fire. 


Poor Look-out for Motor Cars 


The decision of the Minister of Supply that a 
greater proportion of U.K. motor car production 
may be sold on the home market is a long-term 
threat to the industry and the admission of an im- 
portant defeat for British exports. The basic 
fact about the post-war motor industry is that it 
is far too big to be sustained: by any foreseeable 
home market. Exports are as essential to the 
industry itself as they have been to the national 
balance of payments. But the success of the in- 
dustry in foreign markets has been achieved only 
by the Labour Government’s great determina- 
tion in driving the Big Six at their jumps. On 
numerous occasions there have been temporary 
set-back’ when, on account of the impossibility of 
maintaining large numbers of new cars in store, 
temporary diversions have been made to the 
home market. Each time this has happened in 
the past, the industry has known that its steel 
allocation depended on achieving its export 


target over the year as a whole; and each time 
ingenuity has surmounted the obstacle. Now 
the difficulties are becoming greater. Import 
restrictions have severely limited, or even 
eliminated, some markets. The engineering in- 
dustries of Western Europe are beginning to 
present serious competition. If the Government 
relaxes its stringent controls, the main effort of 
the industry both in design and salesmanship 
will inevitably be directed to cashing in on 
the home demands, and markets which British 
motor cars have been successfully penetrating 
are likely to be lost for ever. 

The advocates of this policy—who couple it in 
many cases with a call for reduced Purchase Tax 
—are in danger of advocating a policy which will 
do irreparable damage to our foreign trade and 
may in the long run lead to redundancy, if not 
bankruptcy, in parts of the existing industry. 
Those who now argue that there is urgent need 
for a quick stimulant to an industry which faces 
immediate difficulties and need no longer be 
severely limited by shortage of sheet steel, must 
recognise. that the mopping up of the existing 
unnatural home demand is a stimulant which can 
be used only once and which is likely to leave 
behind it a permanently damaging reaction. 


Trade Recession and Wages 


It is against the background of declining ex- 
ports and serious incipient unemployment— 
highlighted this week by the news that the 
National Dock Labour Board is now paying 
£70,000 a week to 16,000 idle dockers under 
the guaranteed “fall-back money” scheme— 
that the outlook for various current wages dis- 
putes has to be assessed. Will the engineering 
and shipbuilding unions ultimately agree to the 
same sort of advance (about 7s. a week) as that 
which the railwaymen have accepted? Skilled 
workers generally seem to be dissatisfied with 
this offer, and will possibly press their unions 
to re-enact the policy of banning overtime and 
piece work until their claims are more fully 
met. So long as profits are running at their 
present high level, it will be difficult to con- 
vince them that the industry cannot afford more 
for its skilled workers, though the fact is that 
high profits are largely the result of big differ- 
ences in efficiency between firm and firm. On 
the other hand, an advance of 7s.—a figure 
which “authority” appears, for no very clear 
reason, to regard as an appropriate offset to 
the rise in the cost of living—will at any rate 
help the lower-paid workers; and the influence 
of the “General” unions, worried by growing 
fears of redundancy, will probably be exercised 
in favour of accepting the employers’ offer. 

The outlook in the coalfields is more doubt- 
ful. The miners have been patient: their de- 
mand for a “substantial increase” was first 
tabled on March 14, and the decision of the 
National Reference Tribunal to reject the de- 
mand for 30s. a week unequivocally, with no 
suggestion of an alternative award, will be badly 
received in the pits. There may, indeed, be 
a move to stop, as a protest, voluntary Satur- 
day shifts. It is true that inland consumption 
of coal, reflecting the general recession, has 
dropped this year already by 3m. tons as com- 
pared with 1951; and it may be that the greater 
availability of Potish and other European sup- 
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plies threatens to make the export trade less of 
a seller's market for Britain than seemed likely 
to be the ease a year ago. The miners, how- 
ever, are unlikely to forget so soon the sermon 
preached by successive Governments, that 
national recovery will depend on their efforts. 
It will take a lot to convince them that they 
should receive nothing when at any rate a 
“cost of living advance ” is offered in other less 
arduous industries. 


PARIS 
France Angry 


Our Paris Correspondent writes ; That France 
Was getting a raw deal everywhere was the key- 
note of both President Auriol’s speech at the 
opening of the Donzére-Mondragon power station 
on Saturday, and of the recent debates at the 
National Assembly. The anger was great over 
the American vote on Tunisia and Morocco at 
U.N., and Mr. Achesoy’s subsequent “explana- 
tion” that there had been a mistake merely 
provoked the comment: “No doubt he'll also 
make a ‘mistake’ when it comes to voting for 
Stevenson or Eisenhower.” Stories were pub- 
lished in the press of “shady U.S. deals with the 
Arab-Asian bloc” in terms of which the U.S. 
would support it against France, in exchange for 
a free hand for the U.S. in the debate on Korea. 
There is anger also over the Saar and the break- 
down of the Franco-German talks; this break- 
down is largely attributed to the encouragement 
given by the U.S. to the Bonn Government to 
hold out for de facto incorporation of the Saar. 

Last Friday’s debate on Indo-China at the 
National Assembly was a morose and depressing 
affair. M. Pleven made a brief statement on the 
recent reverses. M. Giovoni, the Communist 
speaker, called for peace negotiations. Pleven 
angrily remarked that M. Giovoni had not 
uttered a single word of sympathy for the French 
soldiers dying in Vietnam, a remark which pro- 
voked old Marcel Cachin into retorting: “We are 
the only ones trying to save their lives!” M. 
Naegelen, for the Socialists, no longer (as his 
Party did in the past) asked for an armistice in 
Indo-China, but pleaded instead that France was 
losing far too many young men there, was weaken- 
ing herself in Europe, and it was high time others 
“relieved” her in Indo-China. On the following 
day President Auriol spoke on the same lines, 
saying that American Aid to France had been 
much appreciated, but both Marshall Aid and 
military aid had represented a total of 800 milliard 
francs—about half of what the war in Vietnam 
had cost France. 

Another sign of great French uneasiness is the 
decision of M. Guy Mollet, the Socialist leader, to 
take no further part in elaborating a Political 
Charter for Europe. This move signifies a 
diminishing enthusiasm on the part of the French 
Socialists for the Adenauer-Schuman concept of 
a “Little Europe ” (so hated by the S.P.D.), and a 
reluctance on his part to commit the Socialists to 
supporting the European Army “in its present 
form.” To this almost everybody in France, except 
the M.R-P., is unfavourable—especially after the 
Herriot “ bombshell” at Bordeaux. 

‘To appease M. Schuman and the M.R.P., M. 
Pinay had to agree to table the ratification Bill at 
the Assembly next month, but it is unlikely to come 
up for discussion until February. The whole 
behaviour of Bonn, the bellicose pronouncements 
of Kesselring, the S.S. Rally and similar mon- 
strosities beyond the Rhine have not encouraged 
French visions of a Franco-German idyll @ /a 
Schuman (1949 style). 






} 
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EDINBURGH 
New Covenant Tactics 


A Scottish Correspondent writes: After a long 
period of stalemate, the Scottish Covenant 
Association last week-end re-entered public life, 
when it launched a new declaration form which 
commits its signatories to vote only for those 
Parliamentary candidates who support self-govern- 
ment. Quite deliberately, this somewhat prosy 
declaration (it can have no “ popular” appeal) is 
aimed at a relatively smali number of electors in 
eight marginal constituencies where the majorities 
at the last election ranged trom 72 to 1,582. The 
question is whether there are enough electors in 
these divisions (five are held by Conservatives, 
and three by Labour) who are prepared to put the 
cause of self-government above party. All rece 
political experience in Scotland points the other 
way. There is, therefore, an air of unreality, if not 
of despair, about this latest Covenant move. No 
one knows what fresh: big issues may face Scottish, 
as well as English, voters at the next election 
Furthermore, both Socialist and Conservative 
candidates will be able to take advantage of the 
tact that the Government has appointed a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into Scottish Affairs. It 
is true that it may be two years before the Com- 
mission will report (it was appointed last July 
but that is part of the game, which, to some extent 
the Covenant movement has lost during these 
months in the wilderness, 





DELHI 

“Third Party ” Opposition 

An Indian Correspondent writes : The merges 
now completed, between the Soctalist Party and 
the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (K.M.P.P.) was 
initiated by the Socialists as a result of the lack of 
success they achieved in the general election. In 
the poll, 45 per cent. of the votes were secured by 
the Congress, 5 per cent. by the Communists, and 
the rest divided among Independent candidates 
and 77 (mostly small) political organisations, of 
which the Socialists, with 11 million votes, and 
the K.M.P.P., with 6 million, were the largest. 
The Socialists, who secured actually fewer seats 
than the Communists, feared that a dangerous 
polarisation was taking place between the Con- 
gress and the extreme Left, and that something 
must be done to consolidate the splintered non- 
Communist Opposition vote. The new Party, 
which is entitled the Praja (People’s) Socialist 
Party, and which is likely to absorb other groups 
such as the Forward Bloc and the 
Socialist Party, is designed as a first step. 

The resolution enacting the merger expresses 
the hope that the P.S.P. will provide “the forum 
for the emerging of the vital social philosophy 
that would give the people an unwavering sense 
of direction.” Against this somewhat vague 
aspiration must be set the fact that, though a 
further objective is stated to be “to establish 
through peaceful means a democratic Socialist 
society,” the members of the K.M.P.P., now in- 
cluded, have never been remotely Socialist in 
their political philosophy. They are simply ecx- 
Congressmen who seceded on purely persona! 
issues and banded together in 1951 under the 
leadership of Mr. J. B. Kripalani to fight the 
election. Their only real distinction was their 
claim that they were truer Gandhians thaa the 
official Congressmen. If the new party in 
develop, between now and 1957, a more efficient 


Kerala 


machine than the Socialists had last time, it may 
tare better than its two components did 
separately. The trouble is, however, that the 
Socialism which the old Socialist party advo- 
cated, and whose latest version was given this year 


at the Pachmari Convention of the Party, 
blurred out of recognition 

Each of the two elements in the new 
helps to convert the other; but old party associa- 
tions will persist and it may not be easy to enforce 
discipline. In States like Bombay, the Socialists 
will doubtless predominate; but in others lke 
Mysore, where the K.M.P.P. was the stronger 
party, the old character of the K.M,P.P. will be 
the ruling influence. In short, the P.S.P. is in 
danger of becoming a coalition of democratic anti 
Congress elements so broad that the original 
Socialist core may be buried out of sight 


may be 


party 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 
Miners on Strike 


A Correspondent writes: Events in Kenya are 
marching side by side with another kind of crisis 
in Central Africa. The African strike on the 
Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt affects the 
largest and most successful African trade unton 
in any part of British Africa; and, although the 
strike itself is of a purely economic nature, it 
may well set up a milestone in African political 
development. The Northern Rhodesian African 
Miners Union now has some 33,000 paid-up 
members out of a total African mining force of 
about 38,000. Such has been the enthusiasm of 
the rank and file in favour of strike action for 
higher pay that the union reports a thousand new 
members since the dispute began. 

The dispute is over basic wages. The union 
has asked for an increase of 2s. 8d. a shift for all 
workers, which would bring the pay of surtace 
workers up to £5 16s. for a month of 25 working 
days, and for underground workers to £6 6s, a 
month. This would have cost the copper com- 
panies about £1,800,000 a year on the basis of an 
African labour force of 40,000 in 1953. The 
union maintains that the companies could cer- 
tainly afford this. The price of copper is now 
at an all-time high of £285 a ton (though it was 
still judged “ workable” in 1935 at £40 a ton); 
ind two new mines are being opened. Annually 
the mines now pay about £18 millions in income 
tax, while their profits can reasonably be 
described as fabulous. Rhokana, for instance, 
paid a total dividend in 1951 of 200 per cent 
these mines, unlike the gold mines in the Union 
of South Africa, were never over-capitalised), 
while Anglo-American paid 51 per cent. 

In spite of this great and apparently assured 
prosperity, the cempanies have with a 
grinding meanness towards these very reasonable 
African claims. During conciliation, the com- 
panies made a first offer of an increase of six 
shillings a “ticket” (which equals 30 working 
days) on basic pay for surface workers and eleven 
shillings for underground workers. They also 
oftered increased overtime rates for Sunday work 
and threepence a shift for afternoon and night 
shifts. When the union turned this down, the 

npanies suggested that all workers should be 

scaled up” by one incremental stage—which 
meant in fact a penny a day on their wages. The 
union refused this too, and a ballot favourable to 
strike action followed. The companies agreed to 
go to arbitration, but this the union also refused, 
believing that arbitration would be bound in any 
case to go against them. The Government and 
the copper companies have worked for so long 
assumption that the prosperity of Central 
Africa in general, and of Northern Rhodesia in 
particular, must depend on “cheap Native 
labour” that the Africans have fost any faith 
have had in promises that the 
yovernment has the Africans’ interests at freart 
Their demands, after all, are not great. The 
African miners base their claim on the view that 


acted 


m the 


they might once 
re 
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£6 a month, in addition to basic rations and a 
house, constitutes the minimum on which a man 
and his family can feed and clothe themselves 
adequately and provide such domestic amenfties 
as light and fuel. Basic rations, it is true, are 
riven to the lower-paid workers. These are 
foodstutis ’; but Africans now 
sider sugar, bread, and even tea more and more 
rather than as luxuries—and a 
vorker carning less than £6 a month in Rhodesia 
innot afford these commodities 


“essential con- 


iS necessities 


COMISCO 
Iwo Internationals or One ? 


A Correspondent writes; As Prime Minister of 
the Government which signed the Treaty recog- 
nising Burmese independence, Mr. Attlee will 
receive a sincere welcome when he visits Rangoon 
next January. His comradely chairmanship of the 
n Whitehall persuaded the Burmese 
delegates that their “last fight” could be won 
round the conference table. There will be mutual 
respect and agreement about the past. The 
differences may arise when this Fraternal Delega- 
tion from the Socialist International, Mr. Attlee, 
Guy Mollet and K. Bjoerk, discusses foreign policy 
with the members of the Asian Socialist Conven- 
tion, At the last meeting in Rangoon this Spring, 
it adopted a joint statement drafted by U. Kyaw 
Nein (Burma), Djohan Sjahruzan (Indonesia) and 
M. S. Gokhale (India) pledging support for the 
efforts of the oppressed masses of Asia to escape 
from national and social bondage, while strictly 
adhering to a policy of non-involvement in either 
of the two Power-blocs. “ Both Powers,” U. Kyaw 
Nein said, “ are cooing like doves but hold a dagger 
in each hand. America persuades and cajoles 
governments, whether democratic or dictatorial, 
to jo them in the name of Democracy, while 
Soviet Russia also persuades and threatens its 
satellites in the name of world peace to join hes 
camp, denouncing and shooting those leaders who 
do not.” He advocated a “ third cainp,” headed by 
Asian Socialist Parties and forming a group of 
nations who might help to avert a third world war 
Every Socialist Party in Asia—including the 
recently formed Pan-Malayan Labour Party 
subscribes to this idea, and the Governments of 
India, Burma and Indonesia have adopted it 
the core of their foreign policy. Indeed, it is ex 
tremely unlikely that any Government in Asia, 
outside Siam and the Philippines, both of them 
in the American orbit, could win the support of 
their people for any other policy. Until the recent 
meeting in Milan, where delegates were present 
from India, Malaya and Japan (both Right- and 
Left-wing parties) with fraternal delegates from 
Burma and Indonesia, the Asian Socialists have 
met alone. “ The Asian parties,” Morgan Phillips 
stated, “are afraid that joining the Socialist Inter- 
national might involve abandonment of their 
neutrality, or lay them open to 
abandoning their neutrality”; there also exists “a 
suspicion that the Western Socialist Parties, who 


discussions 








is 


charges of 


ire regarded as constituting the Socialist Inter 
national, are tainted with colonialism.” 
therefore, the danger of 


There is, 
having two Socialis: 
Internationals, divided, in effect, on racial tine 
This is what Mr. Attlee and his colleagues hope 
to avoid. If the Asian parties cannot be drawn 
into the Socialist International, they will try to 
make some other plan by which all Socialist Partie 
can co-operatc The wtitude o1 
European Socialist Parties to the Cold War, and 
especially their role within N.A.T.O. All else 
follows from this—agrarian policy in Asia, the 
economic development of Asian countries, and 
“ Asia and world peace,” all of which are down on 
the preliminary agenda of the January Conference. 


crux 3 in 
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If Asian Socialists can bring home to their 
European comrades the strength of Asian opinion 
in favour of an independent foreign policy, the 
Socialist International may yet provide an 
important platform for a constructive peace policy. 


WESTMINSTER 
Mr. Bevan’s Big Decision 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The 
Parliamentary Labour Party voted last week to 
suppress the Bevanites, advised by its leaders that 
this was the road to unity. This week a good 
many Members—perhaps a majocity—are won- 
dering anxiously whether the decision was a wise 
one, Yesterday’s valedictory statement by the 
now illegal group, printed in full in our Corre- 
spondence pages, was an impressive counterblast. 
It accepted “loyally” the decision of the Parcy, 
but indicted it with arguments which will seem 
equally formidable to liberal opinion and to the 
great majority of constituency parties, which take 
the Morecambe decisions seriously. Already 
more than one Labour Member is said to be 
under sharp interrogation by his local Party about 
his share in last week's vote. Moreover, Mr. 
Bevan himself is angry at the leadership’s con- 
temptuous rejection of his conciliatory plea to 
delay the decision and allow “ behaviour to reveal 
itself.” Certainly he has given no indication of 
his intentions towards next week’s election to the 
new Front Bench. 

It is clear that, if he stands, he and perhaps 
one or two others of his followers will be elected: 
for a variety of reasons most of those who voted 
against him last week are anxious to see him 
safely on the Front Bench. But Mr. Bevan has 
to solve a tricky problem, and the solution may 
prove decisive for himself and his supporters. 
The popular act would be to accept the gift he 
is offered and risk its turning out to be a Greek 
ene. If he does this, he will immediately create 
the facade of unity, to the great relief of all those 
who fear that continued dissension is the Party’s 
only real danger. It is possible, too, that he 
would find enough opportunities on the Front 
Bench to succeed in reinvigorating a leadership 
which is partly discredited even among those who 
oppose Mr. Bevan. On the other hand, it is 
equally possible to argue that the events of last 
week were planned not as a surgical operation in 
the interests of unity, but as the first phase of a 
military operation designed to crush Mr, Bevan 
and discredit the Morecambe conference. The 
second phase might then be to take Mr. Bevan 
prisoner and hold him incommunicado on the 
Front Bench, leaving the Bevanites without 
organisation and without vocal leadership. 

And if that were to happen, what would be the 
reaction of their followers in the country? It 
might well be a sense of frustration and bitter- 
ness that once again Left-wing leaders had led 
them up the garden, only to desert them in the 
face of counter-attack. There is no need for Mr. 
Bevan to announce his decision for a few more 
days; and no doubt he would like to weigh, among 
other factors, the result of the High Wycombe 
election before finally committing himself. His 
dilemma is to estimate whether in fact there is 
an essential clash between loyalty to the Party as 
a whole and co-operation with the Parliamentary 
leadership, which is unlikely to be radically 
changed in the next Session. If he decides there 
is, and if—an even more delicate decision—he 
doubts his ability to continue a vigorous Left-wing 
leadership from the Front Bench, it is difficult to 
believe that he will consent to walk into what 
could be a trap: Nobody envies him a decision 
which is as important as it is finely balanced. 
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No Matter Who Wins... ? 


(By Our Washington Correspondent.) 


Tue merciless strain of the weary election cam- 
faign is now drawing to a close, leaving a 
profound uncertainty in the minds of most poli- 
tical analysts. The present unwillingness to 
predict is not based on mere distrust of public 
opinion polls or the fear of striking political 
matches with once-burnt fingers. There seems 
this year to be a deep conflict within the minds 
of many voters. Not more than half approach 
the polls with any compelling preference. There 
are many whose disenchantment with Eisen- 
hower still discourages them from voting for a 
Party old and tired im office. There are many 
who see Korea as a purposeless bloodbath and 
yet fear a General in the White House. There 
are those who blame world tension on internal 
treachery yet cannot stomach McCarthy. Out- 
side the party regulars are great groups who have 
various misgivings, either about the candidates, 
or the candidates’ associates, or the doctrinal 
issues. Asked which party best serves the 
individuals polled, a majority answers the Demo- 
crats; asked which man they prefer as Presi- 
dent the same group says Eisenhower. Families 
are split, with the husbands frequently announc- 
ing for Stevenson and the wives for Eisenhower, 
and others ask if they can vote for Ike but not 
for Nixon. 

Yet it cannot be said that they have had no 
opportunity to discuss the issues, or learn about 
the candidates. The whole campaign is stag- 
gering in its scope. It has lasted longer than any 
other, with more political leaders taking part, 
with bigger and fancier trains, with more and 
more speeches through more and more towns. 
Television appearances at the end of a long day 
by a presidential candidate .who has already 
made a dozen speeches and travelled a thousand 
miles, must reveal no sign of strain on the 
twenty-inch screen lest rumours start that his 
health is insufficient for the even more gruelling 
task ahead. At all times he must be amiable 
supercharged with energy, smiling and alert. 
Each side has had more than ample opportunity 
to present its arguments. Listeners and viewers 
in their homes, enthusiasts attending the rallies, 
the curious and the faithful at whistle stops have 
all had a chance to make up their minds. And 
yet the conflict remains, with the likelihood that 
in many cases it will only be resolved within the 
seclusion of the voting booth. 

In terms of issues, Stevenson has these advan- 
tages: the Democrats have a record of good 
times, full employment and a rising standard of 
living for the working man. Stevenson himself 
has the endorsement of virtually the whole of 
organised labour, he has the support of most of 
the Negroes, yet he is unlikely to lose the deep 
South. There is a considerable aversion among 
many people to the prospect of a military man 
in the White House. The Democratic party, 
when not seriously split, as it is not seriously 
split now, is the larger party in terms of regis- 
tered membership, and more than 50 per cent. 
of the voters have supported it strongly during 
the last 20 years. 

On the other side General Eisenhower has 
many forces working in his favour which were 
absent in the recent elections. A principal one 





is the high cost of living with continued infla- 
tion. This is a strong issue among many people 
who are normally Democrats, particularly the 
housewives, the pensioners and the retired. In 
a country accustomed to decisive showdowns the 
long stalemate in Korea is frustrating and inex- 
plicable. General Eisenhower’s shrewdly timed 
pledge to visit Korea himself may have enormous 
drawing power. There is a widespread fear that 
the Democrats have been soft towards Com- 
munists in key positions. Corruption has shocked 
taxpayers whose taxes are much heavier than they 
are accustomed to, and many genuinely would 
like to see a change of the Administration merely 
in terms of efficiency. 

In terms of personalities the Republicans 
began with every advantage. Dwight Eisen- 
hower was known throughout the country, his 
smile was as famous as his nickname. Through- 
out the campaign Eisenhower has drawn 
enormous crowds. His presence on a football 
field or riding along in an open car causes a light 
to shine. When he starts speaking the light 
tends to go out. With Stevenson the position 
is reversed. In a parade he is just another 
middle-aged balding man with a prim manner 
and a large nose, who looks faintly embarrassed 
at standing in a touring car instead of sitting at 
a desk. His presence does not electrify; when 
he begins to speak his thoughts and his lan- 
guage do. He has carved a lofty place for him- 
self simply by talking brilliantly, wisely and 
honestly. He has huriled into national promi- 
nence by sheer force of personality. He has won 
the admiration of most of the correspondents 
accompanying him, and by all accounts the 
admiration of much of Western Europe. Indeed, 
Stevenson has swept round the United States im 
a manner which reminds some of his fellow 
Princetonian, Woodrow Wilson, and others of 
his fellow townsman, Abraham Lincoln. 

Yet are humour, brilliance and profundity the 
qualities which lead to the White House? Lord 
Bryce thought otherwise: The American voter, 
he wrote, “has a lower conception of the quali- 
ties requisite to make a statesman than those who 
direct public opinion in Europe have. He likes 
his candidate to be sensible, vigorous, and above 
all what he calls ‘ magnetic,’ and does not value, 
because he sees no need for, originality or pro- 
fundity, a fine culture or a wide knowledge.” 
Next week’s election will test Bryce’s view. For 
in most eyes the General is sensible, vigorous, 
and magnetic, while none dispute that the 
Governor is original, profound, with a fine cul- 
ture and a wide knowledge. 

The public opinion polls, which so many 
people denigrate publicly and respect secretly, 
agree that Stevenson is gaining fast and that if 
the election were held on December the First 
instead of next Tuesday, he would win hand- 
somely. They are not at all certain whether he 
is gaining fast enough to offset Eisenhower’s 
original lead. “ What has happened to Ike? ” is 
the question so often asked by disillusioned 
middle-of-the-roaders. Probably Ike himself 
could best provide the answer. Some charitable 
well-wishers explain that the G.O.P. which he 
inherited was deeply torn with dissension and 
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whole Old Guard out of the party. Others say 
that one who failed to see the political dangers 
of coming to terms with Darlan when there was 
a military campaign to be won, should cause no 
surprise by coming to terms with Taft, Jenner 
and McCarthy when there was an election to be 
won. There is no doubt whatever that the 
General’s surrenders to the Old Guard have lost 
him the support of the so-called independent 
vote. But if the high registrations of this yea 
mean that a large protest vote is building up, 
Senator Taft’s original formula for victory—a 
fighting campaign by every possible means on old 

fashioned Republican principles, without regard 
to the “me too” vote—will be finally vindicated 
and Taft himself will be not only right but also 
virtually Assistant President. 

Doubtless it was inevitable that the campaign 
would descend to its present levels. They 
always do. Governor Stevenson began by trying 
to avoid any close entanglement with the White 
House. He has slowly been forced to accept 
more and more help from President Truman, 
and there are sections of the people who view 
the retiring President with the same feeling of 
unspeakable horror as others view the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. Stevenson too has made 
compromises, over such matters as the Taft- 
Hartley Act, whose repeal he did not originally 
favour, but now does. He first said that he did 
not propose to run against Herbert Hoover, but 
the apple-sellers of 1931 are recalled more and 
more often in his speeches. Both candidates have 
tended to stretch the facts of history to suit their 
political purposes. But the worst excesses have 
not been on the part of the candidates. 

Both sides have lost prominent supporters, but 
when Byrnes, Baruch, Lewis Douglas or two of 
the Roosevelt sons sailed away from their original 
Democratic harbour, their parting words had 
nothing of the bitterness which was expressed by 
Senator Wayne Morse, or the group of writers, 
actors and authors—all famous names—who 
bought nearly a whole page ot the New York 
Herald Tribune last week to declare : — 

This time we are lucky, we said. This time 
we can’t lose. 

No matter who wins, we thought, there will 
be a good man in the White House. 

Ike or Adlai—you can’t go far wrong on 
either. 

But, we thought, it might be time for a 
change at that. 

We liked Ike, and we were all set to vote for 
him .. . in July. 

Then the campaign started, and warmed up, 
and something happened. 

Perhaps it was the day that Ike stood on that 
platform in Indiana with Jenner’s arm around 
him 

Maybe it was the day he rode round Mil- 
waukee with McCarthy. 

Or maybe it was the day he cut out of his 
speech a little paragraph in praise of his old 
friend, General George Marshall. 

You couldn’t say just when you decided that 
you’d had enough. 

But somewhere along the line you realised 
this wasn’t the Ike we liked. This wasn’t the 
old Ike at all... . 

One of the distinguished signatories was 
Richard Rodgers, who played the accompani- 
ment at a Madison Square Garden rally for 
Eisenhower last Springe while Mary Martin, 
from London, sang “I’m in love with a wonder- 
ful guy.” 


19S? 








The Bank Rate Myth 


T ue return to the use of bank rate is one of the 
few measures produced by this Government which 
is truly conservative in character, in the sense 
that it implies abandoning rational methods of 
economic planning in favour of Government by 
myth and precedent. Mr. Butler has tried to 
reverse 20 years of progress towards the construc- 
tion of intelligent methods of economic control 
One must look a long way back to find a parailel 
to his policy. It bears an almost exact resem- 
blance to that pursued during the era of economic 
disaster which was ushered in by Mr. Churchill's 
first budget of 1925. But Mr, Churchill's use 
of bank rate was not wholly inappropriate to the 
times, and, at the price of a general strike, mass 
unemployment and the destruction of the 
country’s export industries, it achieved its narrow 
purpose of keeping sterling on the gold standard 
for six long years. But even if the present Con- 
ervative Government were willing to pay the 
same price, Mr. Butler would not be able to 
achieve an equally bitter success. Obstacles have 
grown up during the last 20 years to prevent the 
effective use of bank rate 

The purpose of raising bank rate is to restrict 
investment by cutting down the volume of bank 
credit with which it is financed, and by raising 
interest rates on long-term loans for industrial 
development from all sources other than the 
banks. As investment has a powerful effect on 
employment, a restriction of investment will pre- 
vent a growth of employment, or cause a fall, 
thereby stabilising or reducing the purchasing 
power of the people. In the context of our bal- 
ance of payments difficulties, this will reduce the 
public’s demand for goods, including those which 
are either imported in their finished form, or 
manufactured here out of imported materials 
The snag is that raising bank rate is nor only 
reflected in a higher cost of borrowing to industry 
and the public, but a higher cost of 
borrowing to the Government. This effect is 
most strongly and immediately felt on short-term 
Government borrowings. In the days when 
short-term Government borrowings were small, 
the Treasury could afford an increase in bank 
rate without fear of upsetting the balance of the 
budget. In the 1920’s the Government short- 
term debt varied between £500 and £500 m.; to- 
day it varies between £4,000 and £5,000 m. Con- 
sequently, a relatively small increase in bank rate 
can create an embarrassing financial problem for 
the Government. 

The rate of interest on the floating debt has 
already risen from 4 per cent. last October to 
about 2! per cent. at the present time, and this 
fivefold increase has raised the cost of short- 
term Government borrowing from about £20 m. 
to about £100 m. per annum. But 2} per cent. is 
not a particularly high short-term rate of interest 
if one is thinking in terms of using interest rates 
as the chief method of controlling economic 
activity. If the Government really expects bank 
rate to have an effect analogous to that which 
would be produced by a proper Budget and an 
effective use of physical controls, it would have 
to be prepared to pay rates of between 4 and 6 
per cent. on its short-term borrowings. Such 
rates were normal in the 1920's. But a 5 per 
cent. Treasury bill rate to-day would increase 
Government expenditure by a further £100m.-odd 
per annum on top of the present cost of the float- 
ing debt, or by £225 m. per annum, compared 
with its cost as at October, 1951. This would 
swallow up the revenue which the Chancellor so 
gaily distributed last March in tax relief and 
pension increases, 


also in 


In the 1920's the amount 
©* investment undertaken by the Government and 
by public boards was relatively small. But to- 
day the Government spends heavily on the build- 
ing of houses, schools and hospitals, as do the 
nationalised industries on power stations, rolling 
stock, mining equipment, blast furnaces and coke 
Higher rates would make these 
programmes too expensive to carry through. But 
the Government is not prepared to see plans for 
essential public investment held up, while in the 
case of housing it is committed to a 50 per cent. 
in the rate of building. Consequently, 
it has had to offset the effect of higher interest 
rates upon investment in the public sector by a 
The 
amount of the housing subsidy has been increased 
iv order to offset higher interest rates on loans to 
authorities, The Government has had to 
lend £160 m. to the nationalised industries—£60 m. 
directly to the British Transport. Commission, 
and £100 m, indirectly to the British Electricity 
Authority—because these bodies can no longer 
borrow from the public at rates of interest they 
can afford to pay. And these loans and subsidies 
have been met out of the proceeds of increased 
short-term borrowings at rates which the Govern- 
ment has raised against itself. 

This has led to further contradictions of policy. 
For when the Government borrows on short-term, 
the money does not come from savings but from 
in increase in bank credit which is created out of 
nothing. Since the principal purpose of using 
bank rate is to limit the quantity of credit, the 
Government has been forced into the idiotic posi- 
tion of having to create additional bank credit in 
order to offset the effects of raising bank rate, the 
purpose of which was to limit the volume of bank 
credit. And this is not the end of the muddle. 
The Government was not only concerned to limit 
the total volume of credit, but also more specifi- 
cally to limit the amount of bank lending to private 
industry and individuals. Loans of this kind are 
considered to be iffiquid by the banks, that is, 
they cannot be readily called in and turned to 
cash at a time of ‘To balance their 
“frozen” loans, the banks like to hold at least 
30 per cent. of their total assets either in cash 
or in a form which can readily be turned into 
cash. The banks consider their short-term loans 
to the Government to be among their most liquid 
assets. Consequently, the Government can influ- 
ence the amount of the banks’ “frozen” loans to 
industry by varying the quantity of its borrowing. 
By reducing the amount of its short-term borrow- 
ings, the Government reduces the amount of the 
banks’ liquid assets, thereby forcing them to cur- 
tail the amount of their relatively illiquid loans to 
industry. But as we have seen, in recent months 
the Government has been forced to increase its 
short-term borrowings, with the result that the 
amount of short-term loans made by the banks 
to the Government has greatly increased, and the 
proportion of their liquid assets to total assets 
has risen correspondingly from just over 30 per 
cent. to about 35 per cent 

With 35 per cent. of their assets in liquid form, 
the banks can well afford to increase the amount 
of their lending to industry, without fear of cash 
shortage in time of crisis. No increase has in 
fact taken place in the amount of bank lending to 
industry—indeed, there has been a moderate 
decline—but this has not occurred as a result of 
the use of bank rate. Trade and production bLave 
fallen during the last few months and this would 
automatically bring about a reduction in demand 
for finance. Secondly, the British Electricity 
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Authority has repaid about £120 m. of bank 
borrowings out of the proceeds of an issue of 
long-term securities. £100 m. of these were pur- 
chased by the Government iself, which financed 
its purchases by additional short-term borrowings. 
The Government, in fact, borrowed £100 m, from 
the banks simply to enable the Authority to repay 
£100 m. to the banks. This is mere juggling with 
banking figures. 

All that now remains of bank-rate policy is the 
myth of its effectiveness, which is being kept alive 
by the recent improvement in our balance of pay- 
ments. Since the new monetary policy began, the 
prices of our exports have remained fairly steady, 
while imports have become cheaper. Mr. Butler 
is not responsible for this favourable turn of 
events. After the outbreak of war in Korea, raw 
material prices rose very high, as a result of re- 
armament and stockpiling. Now the demand has 
slackened; prices are settling down for the time 
being ; and our imports cost less. It is hard to 
see whai the somewhat fecble use of the monetary 
weapon in this country has to do with these 
massive cnanges in world trade. But if the magic 
of Bank Rate has lost its power, the myth takes a 
long time in dying. 

RICHARD WINTER 


London Diary 


Enourres from British and African residents in 
Kenya have left me very puzzled and dissatis- 
fied. Clearly there has been a serious increase 
of violence ; White people have been killed or 
molested; three African chiefs have also been 
killed; cattle have also been maimed—a practice, 
I’m told, that is foreign to Kikuyu habits. I can 
get no clear account of Mau Mau; no one seems 
to have heard of this organization until recently, 
and the words are said to have no significance 
in African dialect. Large numbers of people 
have been arrested; they include, apparently, 
many peaceful and constitutionally minded 
African leaders. This sounds like the old 
familiar police policy of removing moderates who 
might restrain terrorism with the result of 
uniting all the nationalist groups against the 
ruling Power and letting terrorism rip. Are the 
examples of Palestine and Ireland already for- 
gotten? The danger of this policy would seem 
peculiarly great in a country where the Africans 
number over five millions and the total White 
population is about thirty-eight thousand. Cor- 
respondents to Conservative newspapers are 
similarly dubious about shutting the independent 
African schools, I’m also told that if the Kikuyu 
are taking their womenfolk and livestock into 
mountain areas, that is much less likely to be a 
preparation for violence than an effort to escape 
wholesale arrest. But from accounts reaching 
this country it is extremely hard to gather a 
fair picture of what is happening. The letters 
that reach me from settlers differ sharply. They 
have asked me repeatedly to go out and see for 
myself, This journal has decided to take this 
opportunity of inguiry, and I hope soon to talk 
in person to some of my correspondents. 
* * * 


There is plenty of literature to fill in the back- 
ground. Apart from books, there have been 
several important official inquiries. I must take 
account of the recent controversial pamphlet 
Land Hunger in Kenya (published by the Union 
of Democratic Control, price 6d.), written by 





Mbiyu Koinange who is himself on the Executive 
Commnnittee of the Kenya African Union. I notice 
there is still a dispute how far land hunger is 
really the problem, though the outcrop of 
violence has brought admissions from Mr. Lyttel- 
ton and many of the settlers, that the Africans 
have basic grievances which must be remedied. 
The promised Royal Commission will have to 
ask how far all this is political rather than 
economic. Are we confronted with a stark asser- 
tion by some group of Africans that Kenya is 
not to be “a White Man’s country” and by 
only a small group of settlers—or so I gather 
from a letter which we publish this week from 
the leader of the European Elected Members— 
that Kenya must go the South African and not 
the West African way? There is no lack of 
questions to ask in Nairobi. 
x . * 


I can only suppose that the reason why the 
result of the Cleveland bye-election has been 
passed over is that everyone is waiting to hear 
what happens at High Wycombe next Tuesday. 
Certainly this constituency—which includes a 
largish town (with some new engineering plants 
as well as its old furniture factories), a spill out 
of suburbia to the east and, to the west, stretches 
of the Chilterns so remote that they could be 
200 miles from London—will provide an ideal 
test of what is happening in the marginal seats. 
John Haire, a first-rate constituency M.P., first 
won it in 1945, and just scraped through by a 
few hundreds in 1950. On both occasions he was 
helped by a Liberal candidate, and it was the 
fact that the Liberal stood down which enabled 
William Astor to beat him by a comfortable 
margin last October. With the Liberals out of 
the fight once again, it would need quite a big 
swing to put him in next Tuesday. Indeed, if 
Haire is elected one could assert with some con- 
fidence that Labour would have a substantial 
majority in a general election. 

On the evidence of Cleveland, one must be 
very optimistic to forecast that kind of result. 
Of course it is a very different constituency, 
sharply divided into Conservative seaside re- 
sorts and a solid Labour vote in the iron and 
steel plants a few miles way. But it is disturbing 
that, on a total poll substantially smaller than 
in the last general election, Labour’s proportion, 
so far from going up, actually dropped by just 
under I per cent. Cleveland, in fact, is onc more 
bit of evidence to confirm the findings of the 
Gallup Poll that over the summer the Govern- 
ment largely recovered from the slump in its 
stock registered at the local elections in April. 

* * * 

The obvious question is how far divisions in 
the Labour Party have contributed to this back 
swing of the pendulum. My feeling is that right 
up to the Morecambe Conference, Bevanism was 
a tonic which wa’ invigorating the Labour Party 
without unduly alarming the floating vote. Mr. 
Attlee was getting the best of both worlds. The 
militants, who do so much work, were en- 
couraged by the fact that there was a group at 
Westminster pressing for more Socialism, while 
the non-Socialist Labour voter could rest assured 
that all the talk about a dangerous Bevanite con- 
spiracy was merely Tory hot air. By keeping 
silent for twelve months, and then suddenly 
ordering that the Bevanite group should be pro- 
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scribed, Mr. Attlee has certainly shaken the 
morale of his supporters, who must either accept 
the “Tory lies” about Aneurin Bevan as sober 
truth or face the danger of themselves being pro- 
scribed as accomplices in the conspiracy. Labour 
members of Parliament who were speaking last 
week-end in several widely different areas all tell 
me of the dismay and confusion that they found. 
Left-wingers, stridently indignant at what they 
regard as an unfair counter-attack on the More- 
cambe decision, unhappy Keep-Calmers, and anti- 
Bevanites thirsting for a kill—all the factional 
divisions which have been distracting the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party for some time have now 
spilled out into the Labour movement. What is 
even more embarrassing, the denigration of the 
Bevanites, necessary to justify the disbandment 
of their group, is providing the most effective 
propaganda to the Tories since Snowden also 
accused his colleagues of “ Bolshevism”. It may 
possibly be true that Mr. Attlee had to reassert 
his authority, but the way and the time he has 
chosen to do it could hardly have been more 
distressing to loyal Labeur supporters—more 
particularly in High Wycombe! 


” 7 * 


In the amiable Times correspondence about the 
necessity for toastmasters, Sir Carleton Allen 
Q.C., has ranked them with the duck-billed platy- 
pus as a unique but moribund species deserving 
of protection. Professor Allen has never used 
this image in defending some of the hoarier rules 
of Common Law procedure, but on the whole | 
think he is right about the toastmaster, and the 
duck-bill (when you come to think of it) is not 
inapt. Even those who dislike public dinners 
should permit them their traditional proprieties, 
and if the toastmaster goes he will leave only the 
drill-sergeant to fight the encroaching micro- 
phone. Toastmasters, after all, are probably as 
old as toast—or at any rate as old as the practice 
of putting pieces of toast in loving-cups. But ! 
confess to liking them (without being fond oi 
public dinners) because of the constantly frus+ 
trated hope that, like lesser men, they will break 
down or make some monstrous mistake. 

I shall always regret that I was not at the City 
dinner where a famous toastmaster heralded what 
turned out to be an inordinately long speech by 
Ramsay MacDonald. Having descended as 
usual from the intimidating, high monotone 
reserved for “My Lord Mayor, My Late Lord 
Mayor, Your Grace, Your Excellencies, Mv 
Lords,” to the little tonal twist of the “ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,” he roared in conclusion: 
“Pray for the silence of the Right Honourable 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain.” 

* * * 


I read with something like horror the account 
which the Alsop brothers gave last week in the 
Herald-Tribune of the almost incredible “ big 
lies” with which Senator McCarthy gets away in 
Wisconsin—and hopes to get away with in the 
whole of America. I was brooding over this 
when I caught sight of a face that seemed familiar 
in last Tuesday’s Evening Standard. Whom did 
it remind me of? The fanatical, yet shifty eyes, 
the thick jowls, the demagogue’s mouth? I pen- 
cilled in a moustache and a lick of hair straying 
over the forehead. The photograph was of . . . 
Joe McCarthy! Critic 
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THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entey and 
- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


A husband suffering from ‘flu saw the doctor 
who had just visited hum kiss his wife at the foot 

the stairs. The husband, “under great provo- 
cation,” nearly hit the doctor with a milk bottle 
But, out of respect for the doctor’s profession, he 
refrained, and punched his wife instead —Dail) 
Herald E. T. Scheffauer.) 


al 


Mr. E, Fletcher (Lab., Islington) . . . demanded 
that British subjects should be in as strong a legal 
position if knocked down by an American as by a 
British vehicle.—Daily Worker. (A. Rafferty.) 


If we can’t advertise drink we might publicise 
patriotism and the Royal Navy, neither of which 
is our of date—Letter in Evening Standard 
John Uyens.) 


Baptised believer required, earnest for souls, 
with drapery experience; good window dresser.— 
Advert in Methodist Recorder. (John Mair. 


Whether one agrecs with other aspects of 
Socialism or not, it is clearly bad for any country 
to have no wealthy inhabitants. The rich are 
more essential to any community than the poor.— 
Letter in Continental Daily Mail. (Mrs. Nichoias 


Of the Third Degree ritual, Vindex reports: 
“When I see the candidate for this mystic experi- 
ence stripped of his outer garments in a state of 
humility being led around the darkened lodge, I 
see the ‘darkness that overspread the earth unul 
the third hour.’”—Book Review in Evening 
Standard. (Peter Heathfield.) 


A BELLYFUL OF WIND 


(After Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Sail on, sail on, @ Ship of State! 
The frantic crowds have waved and roared. 
Full steam ahead! Proceed! But wait— 
The captain has not come aboard 


Who now thy course will steer, 
Who thy command receive? 
The fateful day draws near 
Who, chosen at the polls, 
Will navigate the shoals, 
And which ship’s company will go on leave? 
The seamen with the land-sharks stoutly wrestle, 
The populace is warned of rocks and reefs 
By all the Party chiefs. 
The fight sways to and fro, 
Blow is returned for blow 
Will mariners or lubbers guide the vessel? 


Soon at the mast 
Will break the Stripes and Stars, 
When to the siren’s blast, 
And massed bands on the shore, 
And multitudinous roar, 
And klaxons of a hundred thousand cars 
America acclaims the new commander 
The captain with more popular appeal 
Will take the wheel, 
By rude opponents smeared, 
By followers wildly cheered, 
Covered with glory, ticker-tape and slander. 


Still thou art moored, O Ship of State, 
Though soon thy captain must be found, 
And with thy high-explosive freight 
Thou wilt sail on; but whither bound? 
From Allied harbours they behold 
Thy figurehead, called Liberty, 
More weatherbeaten than of old 


But yet their fleets must follow thee, 
Not knowing what thy course may be, 
And so in hope and fear they wait. : 
The whole free world, O Ship of State, 
Is hanging helpless on thy fate! 
SAGITTARIUS 


The Tribunal 


Many Members of Parliament who accepted the 
principle of conscription did so on the perhaps 
too ready assumption that the exemption of con- 
scientious objectors would be both feasible and 
fair. Most of these, I think, may be uneasy 
indeed if they have since troubled to visit a 
Tribunal in action. I was present at such a hear- 
ing recently—the applicant being a friend of 
mine—and I was deeply disturbed to realise what 
an impossible task we have set Tribunals, and 
how little conscious this Tribunal appeared 
to be of the basic difficulty. 

If any layman or any member of a Tribu- 
nal should think the administration of justice in 
these circumstances easy, he should remember, 
in fairness or in humility respectively, that the 
Tribunal is expected to try a man not for a crime, 
not for a misdemeanour, not for any legal offence 
of commission or omission, not even for a heter- 
odox opinion, but, believe it or not, for the sin- 
cerity of his heterodoxy ! It must disentangle the 
intricate secrets of the human heart, no less. This 
little task was polished off at the Tribunal I 
attended in surprisingly few minutes. Few of us, 
however vain we may secretly be about our 
perspicacity in “reading character,’ would 
happily back our gift to the point of sending a 
man to gaol; and that Tribunals are placed in 
this false position is not their fault. 

I listened alertly during the brief hearing and 
can recall no sentence spoken that could be con- 
strued as reasonable evidence for supposing that 
my friend either was or was not sincere. Yet I 
feared an adverse decision was likely when the 
Chairman took it upon himself to stigmatise 
the applicant’s appeal as “ frivolous.” How 
did-he divine that the stranger in front of him, 
obviously in a state of high tension, was braving 
the prospect of a gaol sentence out of wanton 
frivolity? How had he betrayed himself? Was it 
because he had opined that the Korean War was 
one that neither side should be fighting? Was it 
because he had confessed himself grievously 
shocked by Hiroshima? Was it because he was 
an artist, and with the wrong kind of haircut? 
Or was it merely because the Chairman of an 
earlier Court at an earlier hearing had applied 
the same damaging word, “ frivolous’’—a word 
that I myself would have considered less judicial 
than prejudicial? At that first hearing, however, 
frivolity was deduced because my friend had 
admitted that he could not recall having 
read any treatise putting the case against pacifism. 
Ergo, his interest in pacifism must be frivolous. 
I wonder how many frivolous would-be recruits 
for the Army have been refused admission on the 
grounds that they have read no work expounding 
the case against fighting. But perhaps this is an 
unfair comparison: perhaps it is proper that the 
decision to kill should be taken more lightly than 
the decision not to kill. 

How in fact should Tribunals proceed? It is 
natural that they should ask the young men how 
they came to embrace pacifism. It is natural that 
they should find themselves involved in argument 
on the subject, even though it is not to be expected 
that they will either say or hear anything new or 
convincing in such well-trodden fields. They are 
not to be criticised, therefore, if they fall back 
upon asking the old routine, unanswerable ques- 
tions (“ What would happen if everybody in 
England thought as you do?’’) and receive’ the 
old routine, unanswerable answers (“If all the 
world thought as I do, you, my Mr. 
Chairman, would be out of a job ”’). 

The purpose of such an interrogatory is, of 


dear 








sof 


course, not to establish the rights and wrongs of 


pacifism. Fortunately, that is not the Tribunal’s 
function—a point they should always bear in 
mind. They are not expected to demonstrate 


whether killing is 
there are 


very 


or whether 
en greater. That is no 

Anyone who thinks 
otherwise and never entertained doubts 
to the answer has no business at a Tri- 
bunal either as applicant or as tribune. The 
Tribunal’s purpose is merely to find out whether 
the applicant’s pacifist convictions are genuine or 
not. And it is reasonable to suppose, or at least to 
hope, that a really prolonged discussion on the 
subject might disclose not merely whether the 
applicant for exemption can argue his case com- 
petently (which is irrelevant) but whether he 
feels it and is no mere malingerer. 

With this in mind I attempted to provide two 
scraps of evidence (they could be no more) that 
might help the Tribunal to a fair conclusion. I 
repeated a private conversation in which my 
friend had confided that, since he was now the 
father of a small daughter, he and his young wife 
felt that for the child’s sake this was a crisis in 
their lives in which he simply must not compro- 
mise. Secondly, I pointed out that I knew as a 
fact that for this reason my friend had resolved to 
suffer imprisonment for what he believed might 
be a term of up to three months rather than serve 
two weeks as a Z Reservist. I suggested mildly 
that these might be at least indications of sin- 
ceruy 


the greatest evil 
other evils ev 

simple question 
has 


as 


But the Chairman was not to be so easily 
entrapped, I could not fairly expect other- 
wise. After all, if my simple hypothesis were 
accepted and every conscientious objector who 
stuck to his guns at the cost of a prison sentence 
might be presumed sincere, then every conscient- 
ious Objector gaoled would be evidence of faulty 
judgment on the part of some Tribunal. The 
Chairman hastily pointed out that a man’s pre- 
ference tor gaol to recantation might be proof, 
not of sincerity, but of obstinacy 

Dear me! Dear me! I had known of course, that 
St. Joan’s accusers had considered her wickedly 
obstinate, just as her admirers have considered her 
Steadfast. But, in my innocence, it had always 
seemed obvious to me that both sides in using 
such words were saying something not about 
Joan but about themselves. For a wild, disres- 
pectful moment it even seemed to me _ that 
the Chairman was disclosing to us more about 
himself than he disclosing to us about 
the appellant. I soon realised, however, that the 
thing was getting too deep for me. Was a man to 
be gaoled if he were obstinately loyal to his prin- 
ciples and released if he were steadfastly loyal to 
them? 

One thing did and, I am afraid, stil! does seem 
clear to me, however, and that is that the rejection 
of the objector’s appeal means that he must either 
recant or go to gaol. That is to say, he will be 
gaoled if he is conscientious enough to refuse re- 
cantation and released if he is not. This surely 
must present a grave dilemma te any member of a 
Tribunal! who is not versed in the nice distinction 
between obstinacy and steadfastness 

What is to be done? The fact is we are far too 
complacent about the growing practice of ** screen- 
ing ”’ that is becoming an all too rapidly expanding 
auxiliary to our legal system. People are sub- 
jected to screening before they are allowed to 
make their livelihood in a certain fashion. Political 
suspects are screened by M.1.5. Prisoners-of-war 
are screened by the military before their release is 
granted. Civil servants in certain Departments 
are screened. Conscientious objectors are screened. 
Screening is merely contemporary jargon for a 


was 
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non-legal trial, with serious consequences at issue 
for the screenees. It is a hateful system, an 
illiberal system. At the best it can only be defended 
en the grounds of expediency, as the lesser of two 
evils, and, as such, should be the subject of un- 
remitting, critical, public scrutiny. The public 
should not only be admitted but encouraged to 
frequent the screening of conscientious objectors. 
So should Members of Parliament. There might 
even be a permanent inspectorate. The Tribunal 
should be most carefully manned. Heaven knows, 
a system that puts a man in the position of judge 
when there is no concrete charge or evidence before 
him or body of law to guide him is ideally designed 
to make him look silly. This is a problem indeed, 
for the rare combination of qualities needed is not 
easily available. But at least the knowledge that a 
jealous watch is being kept upon them, and a 
healihy democratic protest liable to break about 
their ears, should help to make them more cautious. 
Indeed the Minister of War and the Attorney- 
General might perhaps appoint a small Com- 
mittee not merely to investigate the existing 
practice but to attempt the difficult task of de- 
vising a better, Benn W. Levy 


Not Too Serene 


Republic 


On June 26, 1944, four waves of R.A.F. ’planes 
bombed the little Republic of San Marino, 
perched 2,000ft high above the Romagna sea-coast 
on the sheer rock of Monte Titano. A British 
pilot on reconnaissance thought he had seen a 
German ammunition dump in the yard of the 
tiny, narrow-gauge railway station in this enclave 
of neutral territory. Considering that the Re- 
public, whose normal population is 12,000, was 
then crammed with nearly 100,000 refugees, the 
results of the attack might have been worse. As 
it was, the State Library and the Museum, 
housing a treasured Guercino, were blown to 
pieces and about a dozen private dwellings were 
destroyed, with a casualty list of 63 killed and 
80 injured. 

More trouble was to follow for the San- 
marinesi. In September, Kesselring’s army, 
retreating {rom the Gothic Line, entered the Re- 
public’s territory, blew bridges and mined roads; 
and, a few days later, the tide of battle between 
the advancing 8th Army and the German rear- 
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guard swept round and over the rock where two 
Christian stonemasons, Marinus and Leo—so the 
legend goes—founded a monastic settlement long 
centuries ago. In the fighting, 160 civilians and 
350 head of cattle met their death, and there was 
considerable material damage both then and 
during the two months’ subsequent occupation 
by Allied troops drawn from four continents. 

To-day, San Marino provides, in outward show, 
a cheering example of post-war reconstruction. 
Under a Popular Front administration headed 
by two Captains Regent, supported by a small 
but adequate majority of Nenni Socialists and 
Communists in the Council, the Serenissima Re- 
pubblica has reaped a rich harvest from tourist 
traffic. The narrow, medieval streets which climb 
zig-zag steeply from the bus-stop to the Tre 
Torri are lined with shops selling postcards, 
mint-fresh stamps in lucrative variety, all manner 
of earthenware souvenirs, embroidery and seem- 
ingly limitless supplies of boxes of torta—the 
“traditional” St. Marino’s “bread.” (For 
veracity’s sake I must record that the tradition, 
so I was informed, is less than two decades old; 
and the last time I saw “bread” of this nature 
being baked and packaged was in a Warsaw 
factory!) In short, San Marino has sound com- 
mercial instincts, and from the influx of dollars, 
marks, Swiss francs, and an occasional pound 
sterling, the Republic’s budget has shown since 
1948 a gratifying buoyancy: the war dead remain 
dead, but the material damage has been repaired. 

But this is not the end of the story; nor 
is the Republic to-day wholly serene. From be- 
hind his massive table in the Victorian-Gothic 
Palazzo Pubblico, the Foreign Minister, Socialist 
Professor Gino Giacomini, had to tell me, with 
understandable indignation and vehement 
gesture, a tale of real hardship and injustice. To 
finance the war-damage,, heavy taxation and 
onerous borrowing had been necessary; and the 
Republic had not received the aid on which it 
was morally entitled to rely. First, the Italian 
Government had defaulted on the annual sub- 
vention of £100,000 due to San Marino in lieu 
of (waived) Customs receipts; and, in 1949, when 
an effort was made to raise alternative funds by 
running a casino, Italy had behaved out- 
rageously: armed Italian gendarmes had 
established road blocks; the cars of all’ the 
roulette-minded visitors had been turned back; 
and the grand marbled casino had to be closed. 
(Actually the private capital for this venture came 
from Genoa, collected by an enterprising 
Rumanian gentleman, Mr. Maximo Maxim, now 
regretfully resident in Palestine.) Even to-day, 
Professor ~ Giacomini ruefully observed, the 
Italian grant was still “under discussion.” 

But this was the lesser injustice. With Italy, 
even though De Gasperi and the Christo- 
democrats might hate the Sanmarinesi’s Popular 
Front, an accommodation would doubtless be 
reached; but what had I—and here the Foreign 
Minister’s interviewer hung his head—to say, as 
the representative of a Socialist journal, about 
the wrong done to San Marino by Mr. Bevin’s, 


Mr. Attlee’s, Mr. Sidney Silverman’s England? ‘ 


As for the violation of neutrality, casualties and 
damage done in September, 1944, let that pass: 
the German rearguard was there, and there 
doubtless had to be a battle. But the bombing— 
was there any shred of justification? There had 
been no German ammunition dump, as every 
man, woman or child in San Marino would 
testify. Had not the Republic, which had 
sheltered Garibaldi in the Retreat, been scrupu- 
lously neutral since its last war in 1453 against 
the Malatestas? And would I—my head was 
now bewed almost to.the tablestop—try to rebut 
the Republic’s fair and conservatively figured 
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claim for £420,000? Though the rebuilding of 
the Museum alone had cost £15,000, to say 
nothing of the lost Guercino, and there was the 
shocking list of bereaved widows and orphans, 
the British Government (“a great lion to an 
ant! ”) had behaved ungenerously and callously. 

First, in 1948, Whitehall had repudiated al! 
liability. Then, in 1949, a paltry ex gratia pay- 
ment had been offered, totalling a bare £26,000, 
based, so the Professor said, on a “laundry list” 
of damage made by a young A.M.G. Major in 
May, 1945. For each death, £50; for each house 
hit, £7 10s.; for each crater made in the historic 
walls, fifteen pence—‘ the price of two cappucino 
coffees!” Official protests, personal appeals to 
Bevin, Harold Laski and Hugh Dalton—nothing 
had availed to soften the official British heart. 
Finally, last summer, the Captains Regent, writing 
in noble Latin worthy of the pens of the Vatican 
secretariat or the Observer’s Rome correspondent, 
personally petitioned Elizabeth, Gratiosa Magne 
Britannia Regina atque Hibernia ad Septemtrio- 
nem verse, expressing the hope that she would 
lend a sympathetic ear and move her Ministers to 
attend to the Republic’s permodest:s postulationi- 
bus, or at least agree to an international inquiry. 
Alas! the only result was that Elizabette R. re- 
plied to the Captains Regent commending them 
to the protection of the Almighty and subscrib- 
ing herself “ Your Good Friend,” but regretting 
that, as her Ministers had already examined San 
Marino’s claim with all possible care, “there is 
no further constitutional act we can properly 
take.” All this in English, too! 

There, unless the Captains Regent persuade 
some friendlier State to take the matter on their 
behalf to the U.N., quoting the precedent of com- 
pensation for air-raid damage to Schaffhausen, the 
matter rests. Satisfied of my personal lack of 
responsibility, the Secretary of State showed me 
out, with warm messages for his friends in Eng- 
land, out into the cold glare of the October sun- 
shine on the Piazza, where San Marino’s one 
general was inspecting the twelve men, out of his 
thousand-strong mobilisable army, at present 
under arms. 

Up past the Museum, where Garibaldi’s saddle 
rests in honour, past little restaurants and cafés 
deserted now of tourists but each offering San 
Marino’s delicious sparkling moscato, past the 
shop crammed with packs of gipsy playing-cards 
and scarves, printed surprisingly with maps of the 
Scottish Highlands, I climbed to the topmost 
castle of La Rocca. From there, one looked down 
into the cloister of a litthe church whose frescoes 
had been shown me that morning by a friendly 
Franciscan who could not understand why an 
Englishman “so sympathetic ” was not a Catholic, 
nor why England had been so mean. Between 
the colonnades two cheerful choirboys in black 
cassocks were playing football. Far below in the 
quarry masons were patiently practising the craft 
of Leo and Marinus, and, farther still, in the 
tabulous panorama of grey-brown, crinkled land, 
1 could just desery a cemetery. 

There lie the Gurkhas killed hereabouts in a 
war whose strategy and aims they could have 
barely comprehended, though those dry, volcanic 
slopes where they fell may have reminded them 
of the distant Himalaya. Surrounded by three 
shameless children who wanted bonbons and six 
large friendly mongrels who all appeared, despite 
Albion’s behaviour, to answer to the name of 
Bobby, I reflected on the waste of war, the illo- 
gicality of justice and the sorry fate of defenceless 
neutrals. Sadly I wondered if the England, not 
of Bevin but of Byron, would have given cause 
for one of her sons to feel so ashamed of her 
meanness fo this friendly, gallant little State. 

Rimini, October. AYLMER VALLANCE 
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Smoking Your Own 


Wom a moderately priced pipe tobacco costing 
£3 4s. a pound and the State allowing the private 
grower 25 ib. free of tax, it is small wonder that 
the old English craft of growing and curing 
tebacco is being rediscovered. Is it really worth 
it? Does the home-curer need either tonsils of 
brass or the patience of Job? It is twenty years 
sinee I first accepted a fill of tobacco from a man 
who grew his own, but it is only four since I 
started growing it myself. During those four 
years, however, I have learned a number of things 
about tobacco which make me wonder why Ber- 
gen Evans did not have a chapter called “ Nico- 
tinana” in his Natural History of Nonsense. 

It is often said that there is something special 
about the soil of Virginia or the Kentucky “ blue 
grass” country which gives tobacco grown in 
those regions a special quality. This is not true. 
It isn’t even true of Havana. A Havana leaf will 
smoke and smell like Havana whether it is grown 
im that delectable island, Virginia, or Virginia 
Water. You will get a smaller yield in Virginia 
Water and you will have to risk the ravages of a 
wet summer, but the leaves you grow will be un- 
mistakably Havana leaves. Then the process of 
curing tobacco in small quantities is not an 
elaborate one. Indeed, the more you elaborate it, 
the less likely that your cured leaf will resemble 
tobacco. No need of rum, cane molasses, 
aromatic oils, or keeping in a hogshead for five 
years. Moreover, home-grown and home-cured 
tobacco is not always ,a second-best, nor is it 
always less agreeable in buses and trains than 
commercial stuff. On the contrary, I have 
smoked home-grown which to my taste was all 
} could desire. 


Circumstances 
alter 


CASES.. 


What suits the silkworm 


do much for the natural history of nicotine 
nonsense. Now for some practical matters 
There is neither art nor mystery about the grow- 
ing of the weed. The philosophy of a tobacco- 
growing {friend of mine is appropriate. “What I 
always say,” he says, “is that it’s a weed, and 
weeds grow no matter what you do to them.” So 
he buys plants, sticks them in the ground and lets 
them grow. He gets his twenty-five pounds. 

There is little art in the curing, and no mystery 
about how to get results, however mysterious may 
be the aerobic and anaerobic bacterial processes 
that go on darkly while your results are being 
achieved. The thing about the art of tobacco 
curing that a beginner should note is that, as in 
all arts, the way of learning is a roundabout route 
towards simplicity. Thousands of people start 
with elaborate recipes, determined to get the thing 
right. From chemist and grocer they gather 
together cane molasses, cane sugar, honey, salt- 
petre, black liquorice, acetic acid, aspirin, tartaric 
acid, coumarin, citric acid, glycerine, icing 
sugar and eau-de-cologne—then they begin to 
think about tobacco. With it they do everything 
except smoke it. Having treated it variously with 
those condiments, they get really tough with it. 
They clamp it in carpenters’ vices or trouser- 
presses; they strangle it with yards and yards of 
strong twine; they hang it from the eaves on dewy 
nights, and hide it in the cellar when frost comes; 
they bake it in the oven; they toast it under the 
grill. Then they are disappointed when eventu- 
ally they get round to smoking it. 

My method is simple. Throw the green leaves 
in a heap in a dry, warm place—on a piece of 
cardboard, say, on top of a radiator. The process 
of “prefermentation,” the key to the whole 
thing, will begin; the leaves will turn yellow and 
then brown. Of course, the heap has to be turned 
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now and then’so that all the leaves change colour 
as uniformly as possible. When all are brown, 
strip the leaf off the midrib and let it dry of. 
Spray the whole batch of stripped leaves with a 
weak solution of sugar in water, ram them tight 
into canisters, put the lids on and leave them near 
the fire or in some other warm place for a week. 
At the end of the week you will find the stuff 
smells exactly like a plum-pudding. Shred it then 
and pack it loosely in canisters. Still keep warm 
and let the air in now and then. The thing to bear 
in mind is that coarseness is generally due to too 
much moisture during curing. Better to alternate 
between dry and moist than between moist and 
wet. It is possible by this method to have a rich, 
cool, and smooth tobacco within a month of 
harvesting the leaves. 

One great thing about my simple method is 
that I know it’s tobacco I am smoking—the sugar, 
by the way, is not a sweetener but a help towards 
further fermentation. A great many of the 
cheaper commercial tobaccos are so “fortified” 
with aromatics of one kind or another that there 
is little resemblance to real tobacco. Nicotine is 
not, I think, craved by pipe-smokers, so if a man 
wants to smoke perfume, there is no need for 
him to buy tobacco. With some native weeds 
1 strong solution of liquorice, and one or other of 
the aromatic essences, it should be possible to 
produce a smoking mixture which resembles 
cheap, scented tobacco more closely than that 
resembles the real thing. After all, what was it 
that those doctors a few years ago deceived blind- 
folded smokers with? Bullrush fluff, 
carrot-tops, and dried water-mint? 

I broke the law recently; I gave away a pipe- 
ful. But this was in the interests of the crait 
I gave it to a man who normally will never let 
tobacco at less than six shillings an ounce into 
his pipe. He smoked mine and was really sur- 
prised at its high quality. I smoked his; but, 
good though it was, I did not envy him. Every 
man to his taste. 


dried 


HUNTER Diack 


Chust the Chob 


Tue Utility Englishman, also known as the 
British Foreigner (both names were his own in- 
vention, coined to describe his position as a 
Hungarian Jew, naturalised British), boarded the 
boat late at Marseilles. The rest of us, the three 
students from Liverpool and myself, were sitting 
round in the six-berth cabin we were to share 
until Haifa, listening to our fifth member, a grocer 
from Tel Aviv, when the door suddenly opened 
and in walked the latecomer. Short, dapper, 
flashing a solitaire diamond ring on one finger 
and with a smile that borrowed its glitter from 
the gold fillings buttressing his teeth, he imtro- 
duced himself all round, and almost immediately 
the fun began. 

Looking back on it, I imagine we had all recog- 


| nised, from the moment of meeting him, the little 
| grocer’s possibilities as a clown. 


They were in- 
escapable. For one thing, there was his extra- 
ordinary English and his inordinate fondness for 
the phrase “ Chust the Chob! ”—a phrase which 
he had picked up while staying with his brother 
in Bexhill and which he mispronounced with so 
martial a vigour that it soon became his trade- 
mark and his name. Then there was his cheer- 
fulness, the eternal good humour that shone on 
his round cherub’s face—cherubic still in spite 
of the heavy growth of beard that had to be 
shaved twice a day to be kept in check. And 
finally, and most striking, there was his shape. 


| In this respect, he was an exact replica of Lou 


Costello; a round, shapeless little barre] of a 
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man, perched on a pair of tiny bent legs which 
peeped incongruously out from beneath a pair 
of necessarily tent-like shorts. Add to alli this 
a hairiness which spared no inch of his body 
except his head, which was unashamedly bald. 
As I say, we must have been aware of this 
potentialiry of Chust the Chob’s, just as we must 
have realised that the Utility Englishman was 
proud of his figure (he might have been an inch 
taller than Chust the Chob, certainly no more, 
but in his eyes that inch was an ell), considered 
himself a man of the world (last year he had 
spent a fortnight at Monte Carlo), and was con- 
vinced that he spoke English like the native that, 
but for an accident of birth, he almost was. But 
what we couldn’t foresee was the combination 
that these two produced. They formed, quite 
spontaneously, the perfect comedy team and their 
humour was of the kind that, if you have read 
Sholom Aleichem and other Yiddish writers, you 
will recognise as specifically Yiddish—a humour 
born of uncertainty, sharp, effervescent, some- 
times naive and always scathingly personal 
Basically, of course, there was a conflict be- 
tween them. That became clear during the first 
minutes of meeting and it set the pattern of what 
was to follow. Briefly, Chust the Chob argued 
that the only honourable course for a Jew to take 
was to settle in Israel. But for his own, obvious 
reasons, the Utility Englishman wouldn’t accept 
this. He was, he admitted, only a Utility English- 
man or, if you preferred it, a British Foreigner, and 
as a Jew he was prepared to take a look at Israel, 
but no more. He wasn’t prepared to surrender 
his British passport unless—and this he doubted 
—he found the Israeli one a fair exchange. In 
England, he said, one could live well and make 
money, but there was more to it than that 
Clearly, this gentleman from Tel Aviv didn’t 
know the real England, “ being,” he concluded 
with fine condescension, “ being as you are only 
a foreigner, not a British foreigner like me. 
Mind,” he held up the diamond-decked finger, 
“mind you don’t speak English too bad, not too 
bad for a foreigner. But not vell, mind you... .” 
With this, the subject was dropped—ostensibly. 
In fact, it remained as the source of irritation 
that made it worth while for cach to try to score 
off the other. Who was the winner in the en- 
suing contest, it is impossible to say, though since 
personal remarks formed the bulk of their wit, 
Chust the Chob inevitably found himself on the 
defensive more often than not. In this, however, 
he was quite happy, protecting himself not by 
countering but by smiling and agreeing, nodding 
his head contentedly as the Utility Englishman’s 
remarks grew wilder and wilder and his English 
less and less grammatical. Then, when he heard 
the by now familiar “ Vell, er . . . as a madder 
of faaact ... ,” he would pounce. For by this 
remark he knew that his opponent had. tem- 
porarily outstripped himself and that this was his 
chance. So: “ Yes, yes, my darleeng,” he would 
cry, “how right you are, my Prince of Vitehall” 
(a title which annoyed the Utility Englishman 
more by its confusion of districts, Whitehall for 
Whitechapel, than anything else), and strutting 
up and down the cabin he would flourish his 
small arms like a showman at a fair, proclaiming 
the other’s beauties and nobilities and calling on 
us all to witness what a fine figure of a man was 
this who now, dressed only in his underpants, 
sat in state on his bunk unaware that he was 
displaying rather more of his princely proportions 
than was normally considered decent. . Thus 
he would have the floor to himself until some 
minutes later, the Utility Englishman had re- 
covered: in other words, until he had remem- 
bered something else to Chust the Chob’s 
disadvantage. Nor was this ever far to seck. 





There was, for example, the afternoon when 
the little grocer, fresh from a nap and dressed in 
i new pair of even vaster shorts, was observed 
on the sun-deck in the company of two female 
passengers. That night, the Utility Englishman 
gave no quarter. “ Vat a nice boy you are look- 
ing when I see you this afternoon,” he began as 
soon as Chust the Chob entered the cabin. “ It’s 
been a pleasure to see you, really a pleasure, my 
friend, being as you are looking so smart and 
clean with your hair smoothed—so—round the 
sides (we can’t help the top, boys: it’s Nature 
vat’s to blame for that!) And specially, you 
know, I like that black tie you are wearing. Oh, 
I like it very much. Really, it’s chust the chob, 
you know. ...” “My tie?” For the first time, 
Chust the Chob was bewildered. But only for a 
moment. “Sure, your tie here ” and 
reaching forward the Utility Englishman gently, 
almost lovingly, patted the black froth of Chust 
the Chob’s chest hair as tt poked up through his 
open-necked shirt. 

In the end, though, the last laugh was had at 
the expense of the Utility Englishman, and as 
usual it was the best laugh. It came on the last 
morning. We had all packed and breakfasted 
and were waiting in the cabin for the time to 
pass. On Chust the Chob’s bed lay an enormous 
doll (a present for one of his nieces), a creature 
two-thirds its owner’s size and equipped with a 
fuzzy mass of black hair on top of which was 
perched an enormous straw hat. Since Chust 
the Chob himself had sprouted a straw hat of 
almost identical shape and size, the similarity was 
too good to be missed and the Utility English- 
man made the most of it. But, for once, Chust 
the Chob refused to co-operate. Instead, he 
returned, deliberately and vigorously, to the sub- 
ject of his original argument with the Utility 
Englishman. 

It was all very well, he said, for people living 
comfortable lives in England and America to fee! 
that if the worst came to the worst, they could 
always emigrate to Isracl as a last resort. That 
was having one’s cake and eating it. Life in 
Israel wasn’t easy: one couldn’t make money, « 1d 
if one did, there was nothing to buy—for in- 
stance, you wouldn't find a doll like his in all 
Isracl. Yet it was exactly now that Israel 
needed people of ability, trained people, not later 
when everything would be comfortable and easy. 
“You have to choice now,” he ended up bitterly. 
There was a moment’s silence. Obviously the 
words had struck at the Utility Englishman and 
struck hard, touching once again the secret 
spring of guilt or resentment which he had kept 
hidden since that first day. At last, with supreme 
disdain he turned to the rest of us. “ You have to 
choice,” he reveated with scornful emphasis. 
Then, sadiv; “ Vat a languist. ” 

K. Jorr 


NO MORE A-ROVING .., 
The Bevanites agree to disband 


So, we'll go no more a-meeting 
So late into the night, 

Our victories repeating 
Against the Labour Right. 


For the corps outvotes the troop 
And majorities command, 

And thé rebel chief must stoop 
And guerillas must disband 


Now thev boast we've had a beating 
And our work must be undone; 
So, we'll go no more a-meeting 
But we'll fight on—one by one! 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 
A MASKED BALL 


W ay is there so much talk about the unpopu- 
larity of Un Ballo in Maschera? It turns up 
regularly all over Germany and Italy; it has often 
been given in New York; between the wars it 
received no fewer than four productions in 
London; it has passed the century mark at Covent 
Garden. In fact, Ballo occupies a place in the 
Verdi canon just about as high as its merits 
warrant: that is, it comes next in popularity to 
the little group of standard favourites, and well 
ahead of such admirable works as Macbeth, 
Boccanegra, Forza, Don Carlo, even Falstaff. 
There was a notable revival at Edinburgh a few 
years ago; and now comes a well-studied and 
dramatically impressive production at Covent 
Garden, in a new translation by Edward Dent. 
Mr. Dent is one of those who firmly believe in 
the opera’s unpopularity, and this he ascribes 
entirely to the stupidity of the libretto. In his 
version he has skilfully avoided the linguistic 
absurdities of Somma, and he has restored the 
action and the characters to their proper historical 
setting, the court of Gustavus IIi of Sweden. 
This is a great improvement. Little as_ the 
average Opera-goer may know of Swedish history, 
he can believe in the gaiety and luxury of an 
eighteenth-century Swedish court, whereas the 
association of such behaviour with puritan Boston 
was always absurd. The frivolous page, Oscar, 
one of Verdi's happiest creations but the unlike- 
liest Bostonian of all, is now fully at home; and 
Gustavus himself, courageous, intelligent, scep- 
tical, pleasure-loving, becomes a real personage. 
But I doubt if the restoration of the original 
milieu will be enough to assure for Ballo a career 
as brilliant as that of Aida or La Traviata. For 
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all the beauty and skill of the music, there are 
inherent disadvantages in the structure of this 
opera which nothing can eliminate, The love of 
Gustavus for Amelia—historically untrue and 
impossible—is clumsily handled. Admittedly, 
Verdi wrote for the lovers one of his most impas- 
sioned duets; but the very depth and desperation 
of the King’s passion at this point is hard to 
reconcile with his carefree, nonchalant behaviour 
elsewhere. ‘Then Amelia lacks the distinct per- 
sonality, the pathetic and picturesque halo, of 
such heroines as Gilda or Violetta or Aida. She 
has splendid music to sing, but she is, after all, 
only a dramatic soprano in trouble—and, what is 
worse, in a kind of trouble which has its funny 
side. With the help of the music, we can just 
about swallow that midnight herb-gathering 
expedition to the place of execution, but Verdi 
and his librettist land the poor creature, by the 
end of the act, in an openly absurd situation; 
when the conspirators rock with laughter at the 
spectacle of a wife choosing such a time and place 
—and such weather !—for an assignation with her 
own husband. The composer has been praised 
for his light humorous touch at this moment; and 
it is true that the passage is one of those which 
point the way towards Falstaff. But the episode 
is surely fatal! to our romantic conception of 
Amelia. A heroine so ludicrously compromised 
cannot command our tears. 

The Covent Garden production has great 
merits. Orchestrally, it is first-rate: the Prelude 
to the first act told us at once that in John 
Pritchard we possess a young English conductor 
alive to the natural curve of Italian melody, and 
capable of drawing from his players finely 
graduated and beautiful tone. With a little more 
vivacity in the brilliant stretto passages (for 
instance, at the end of the first scene), his handling 
of the score would be ideal. The scenery of Alan 
Barlow and the production of Gunther Rennert 
were strikingly effective. Thus, the passages 
which lie between the well-known set pieces of 
the score were invariably clear and impressive— 
far more so than in the average Italian perform- 
ance. But as soon as the aria or the ensemble 
itself was reached, more often than not there was 
a kind of vacuum. ‘Tension dropped. ‘Thoughts 
wandered The singing was simply not good 
enough. 

By a piece of good luck, I saw the second per- 
formance—not the first, in which I gather that 
the unhappy Helene Werth had struggled against 
the dual handicap of a throat infection and an 
unfamiliar language. On her collapse, the 
management began a frenzied hunt for Amelias 
all over Europe. At last a Brazilian soprano from 
La Scala named Constantina Araujo very sport- 
ingly got into an aeroplane at Milan and arrived 
at Covent Garden with five minutes to spare. 
This is just the situation dear to the heart of the 
romantic opera-goer; and, if I cannot call Mme 
Araujo a new Ponselle or Turner, I can say with 
truth that her great success was thoroughly 
deserved. A handsome young woman with a 
natural sense of the stage, she possesses an easy 
and ample dramatic soprano of fine quality trom 
low A right up to a perfectly secure high C. I 
doubt if she has much conception, as yet, of the 
large phrase or the grand manner—though, in the 
circumstances, it was perhaps too much to expect 
even a hint of such qualities. Nevertheless, she 
alone of the principals conveyed the charm, the 
vitality and the sensuous exuberance of Verdi's 
vocal writing. As the fortune-teller, Jean Watson 
had some fine, full-blooded passages; but every 
now and then her voice unaccountably dwindled. 
Adele Leigh, as Oscar, looked dashing and jolly, 
but her voice has neither bite nor flash until she 
gets to the very top of her register. Jess Walters 
was sadly off colour as Captain Anckarstroem 
(alias Renato), and I could not help wishing that 
the Milanese aeroplane had also contained a 
baritone. Indeed, a tenor too! Edgar Evans 
declaimed carefully and acted with intelligence as 


| the King; but in order to establish that brilliant, 


ardent character the principal requisites are a 
gallant ring in the voice and the ability to mould 
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a soaring phrase con amore; and these are 
qualities for which we search in vain among ihe 
younger English tenors. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


TWO OF A KIND 


Oscar WILDE’s little absurdity, Lord Arthur 
Savile's Crime, is not a very obvious choice for 
adaptation to the stage. Yet in the past fortnight 
there have been two versions of it on show, and 
there is said to be another in the offing. Two are 
more than enough to start with, and incipient 
playwrights as well as comic actors and producers 
of comedy would gain considerable amusement 
and benefit from comparing the version by Miss 
Constance Cox at the Court with the Arts Theatre 
version by Basil Dawson and St. Joan Clowes. 
The comparison is rather unkind to Miss Cox, 
for hers might have been accounted amusing 
enough if the Arts version had not come along 
to throw it into the shade. At the Court a good 
joke is kept bouncing along by some broad play- 
ing, dusted over with Wildean epigrams. But at 
the Arts they have created something altogether 
lighter and more stylish which, though it is by 
no means of the same class as The Importance 
of Being Ernest, is of the same order as that 
marvellous blend of high comedy and farce. 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, it will be remem- 
bered, opens at a party of Lady Windermere’s, 
where the lion of the evening is a cheiromantist, 
Mr. Podgers. He entertains the guests by telling 
and foretelling mild scandals. But when he 
comes to the hand of the brilliant, sensitive young 
Lord Savile, whose engagement has just been an- 
nounced, he visibly blanches. He has seen in it 
that Lord Arthur is doomed to committing a 
murder. The fashionable young man accepts the 
verdict unhesitatingly and decides that it would 
be only fair to his future wife to get the murder 
over before the marriage. For his first victim 
he picks an elderly aunt to poison and she duly 
dies; but, alas, is found to have died a quite 
natural death. Next he turns to his uncle, the 
Dean of Chichester. He is to be—exploded 
Thwarted here, too, the young man finally is 
presented with a perfect chance of tipping Mr. 
Podgers head first into the river just before the 
discovery that the fellow was anyhow a fake. 

At the Court Mr. Jack Hulbert produces, Mr 
Ciaude Hulbert is Lord Arthur Savile, and 
Mr. Peter Haddon, as the butler, is his confidant 
and adviser. This combination almost inevit 
ably falls away into the style of musical comedy, 
and musical comedy of the Twenties at that. Mr 
Claude Hulbert gives a sprightly performance, but 
he is only acting himself. Mr. Peter Haddon is 
a large, booming, florid butler, but the “ servant- 
young master” theme takes too large a place and 
the spirit becomes less Wilde than Wodchouse. 
The Lord Arthur in the Arts version is less of a 
one-man performance, bui more right. Mr. David 
Markham wisely clings to the little bit of charac- 
terisation that this version offers, and characterisa- 
tion (a thing that light comedy actors and writers 
nowadays are apt to forget) is the essential bone 
structure of comedy as well as of drama. Then, at 
the Arts, Mr. Walter Hudd’s butler is a perfect 
gem. Discreet, po-faced, deferential but digni- 
fied, he is just. as much in evidence as the butle: 
in the other version, but is much truer to life and, 
so, funnier. The perfect servant of that period 
seemed to be non-existent except at the crucial 
moment when wanted, and then he was always 
unobtrusively there. This was just what Mr. 
Hudd caught. His performance is of the highest 
high comedy and is worth a visit in itself. 

But the adaptors and Mr. Stephen Murray, the 
producer, have done all round an almost perfect 
little job. I- should question only one thing. I 
quite see that it would require an ascetic self- 
control to curb Mr. Richard Goolden’s Mr. 
Podgers. This myopic old bumbler is a delicious 
creation, but it isn’t quite in keeping, particularly 
in the first act (neither version quite manages the 
moment where the cheiromantist reads murder in 
the young man’s hand); the Court Podgers (John 
Garley) would really have fitted in better at the 
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Arts; and equally for an ideal amalgamatien I 
should have to lift Milo Sperber’s bomb supplier 
from the Court; for he just tops Howard Goor- 
ney’s. Of the ladies, Miss Marie Ney at the 
Court and Miss Margaret Halston and Miss 
Christine Finn at the Arts are the best. But 
grand ladies are something which present-day 
actresses find very difficult. The hauteur is miss- 
ing. A last word for Mr. Robert Andrews, who 
slides across Wilde’s epigrams as neatly and as 
pointedly here as he lately slid Coward’s in the 
revival of The Vortex, T. C. WorsLey 


THE MOVIES 


Opening of the National Film Theatre 
“The Holly and the Ivy,”* at the Carlton 
** The Gentle Gunman,”’ at the Odeon 

“* Because You’re Mine,”’ at the Empire 
“ Big Jim McLaine,”’ at Warners 


A National Film Theatre is ours almost with- 
out asking\ for it, though not without, in our 
sheeplike way, wanting it. The local rep. cinema 
supplies some needs. In recent weeks a three- 
penny bus-ride would have taken me to La 
Femme du Boulanger, Bicycle Thieves, La Ronde, 
Les Enfants du Paradis: the Hendon New 
Classic rarely shows a film that I would not will- 
ingly see again. But it doesn’t offer everything 
There are years and years of cinema that it leaves 
undisturbed; the border is never crossed into 
silence; a whole lost world remains to be dis- 
covered for the grandeur, oddity and fun known 
to only the most assiduous or long-lived film-goer. 

All this the National Film Theatre—formerly 
the Telecinema, South Bank—will remedy. It 
has the British Film Institute’s collection of 6,000 
films to draw on; it has an eye on the future. The 
first programme (running tili Nov. 8) is described 
as “an appetiser”; and its diversions include 
stereoscopic sports (already seen), three experi 
mental films by Norman McLaren, a revival of 
Pygmaton,a brief anthology of * Stars Who Made 
the Cinema”: of which, to my eye, the last was 
the best.. This contained Gish (Orphans of the 
Storm?) and Mary Pickford in brisk backstairs 
comedy; Buster Keaton in, I think, The General, 
and Charlie behind the counter diagnosmg and 
disembowelling a clock—both vindications of 
the extreme measure and the straight face; 
Stroheim bedridden and tempestuous, Charles 
Laughton enjoying an early triumph of the 
vernacular, Conrad Veidt as a svelt ravishing 
fiend; Dietrich back at the Blue Angel (ah, what 
evenings those were!); Garbo  outshining 
Napoleon (Charles Boyer); Fairbanks demonstra- 
ting on wall, drawbridge, and turret ledge that to 
each minute there are sixty nicks of time; Valen- 
tino, or the perfect valet turned hero; and a pie- 
face new to me—Harry Langdon, wobbling round 
a vamp’s stranded car with the shy ecstasy that 
bicyclism will bring out. One could do with a 
little more Langdon. Other programmes of 
diversions, when the famous are wearing thin, 
might make play with a particular theme, country, 
or time. Here is an almost untried field for the 
anthologist. 

After the first fortnight public and private 
hours, programmes and days of showing grow too 
intricate to be described here: details to be had 
from the British Film Institute, 164, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. 

The new films contain nothing likely to fascin- 
ate the enthusiast twenty-five years hence. Of 
the two English pieces, The Holly and the Ivy is 
a cosy little stage play about the awkwardness of 
having a parson for a father: earnest, sentimen- 
tal, agreeably trumped-up, and resolved in a roseate 
flush. Star cast: Richardson (at his most artfully 
vague), Celia Johnson, Margaret Leighton. The 
Gentle Gunman (another stage play) tries to in- 
fuse urgency into I.R.A. activities during the war, 
to instil a moral of non-violence; but the 
decencies of Ealing don’t make here for either 
conviction or sound thrills. 

The Royal Film Performance—what 9 dread- 
ful list, by the way, this annual event is pil- 








ing up!—brings us a musical about life in the in 


draft for a popular opefa-singer. 
Mario Lanza, who can sing opera, though he is 
not encouraged to do so here. 
flourish to a number of unmemorable ditties, dis- 
covers a soprano who has been wasting her talents 
on “commercials,” and raises her to the ditty 
level. A church service in which he takes part 
concludes with a sermon on the “land of the 
free,” in which privates can sit in church next 
to generals listening to Lanza. 

The seamier side of freedom will be found in 
Big Jim McLaine, a thriller eulogising the Un- 
American Activities Committee. It’s great fun 
to be a witch-hunter, you get sent to Hawaii, 
drink under the palms, grin at the flower-decked 
dancers, lose a pal, smash up the underground, 
and marry the girl of your dreams. But these 
American activities don’t, even with John Wayne, 
quite make a film. Warners did not offer a press 
view, and no wonder. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


TELEVISION NOTES 


Te trouble with current television is that it can 
still get away with anything. We are all far too 
ready to excuse the poverty of the programmes 
and even to explain why out of a whole month 
it is impossible to find one worth discussing. The 
invention, we say, is still in its infancy. 
problem of coping with everybody at once is in- 
soluble. There are not sufficient suitable plays 
in existence. Anything good the viewers just 
wouldn’t understand. Do these and similar argu- 


ments really justify the sickening stream of third- | 


and fourth-rateness, the patronising complacency, 
the complete lack of any perceptible standards of 
taste or judgment? Apart from the occasional 
outside broadcast of some big event—the National 
Mod of Scotland and the premiére of Limelight 
were both efficiently done—the reputation ol 
British television dangles by a thread on two 
weekly half an hour programmes, In The News 
and What's My Line? With these two entertain- 
ments inside television has scored what may be 
described as a true success, 
found some of the spontaneity, the intumacy, the 
liveliness, which the enthusiastic apologists say 
are television’s natural and unique properties. 
But an artistic use of the invention in Britain has 
not yet begun to be made. Nightly scripted tele- 
vision emerges, after a bout of viewing, almost 
without exception as shockingly mediocre 

The ever diminishing number of unused plays 
is, I suppose, what caused Mr. Pim Passes By and 
The Dybbuk to appear on the Home Screen. 
(Who precisely were these’ plays expected to 
please? Do the programme’ planners ever have 
in mind an actual individual who might con- 
ceivably enjoy what they propose to do? Or do 
they think in terms of the quite unreal and 
paralysing abstraction—a million homes?) One 
is a feeble unsurprising littl English social 
comedy of a past era, the other a melodrama. 
see The Dybbuk performed in the intense acting 
style of the Habimah Players, to whose tradition 
it belongs, is I daresay an oddly moving experi- 
ence. They might well be able, in spite so to 
speak of the play, to communicate the raw theme 
of physical possession. To have it hammed 
out in one’s own room by British players vaguely 
impersonating that style reduced the piece. to 
an embarrassing farce. 

But where are plays to be found? The 
solutions to this pressing problem seem to be 
either to rifle famous novels or to get people 
to write plays specially for television, special 
“visual” plays. The Eye of a Gypsy (by 
Frederick Phillips) was one such, and while most 
warmly welcoming any experiment one can only 
hope that this kind of thing will not be repeated. 
Mr. Christian Simpson, the producer, suggested 
that here “vision and sound are closely inter- 
related . . . the camera comes into its own as a 
fluid interpreter of the drama.” In practice this 
meant that, to the strumming of a guitar, a few 
clichés of the early cinema were revived to 
animate a short costume piece, a Spanish “ cops 


Here alone may be | 
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He gives the | 
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LOST 


the will to work 


but a new zest, a filip to ambition is assured 
tor readers of George Kay's PIONEERS 
OF BRITISH INDUSTRY (25s. net) 
in which the haze of criticism of the 
industrial revolution lifts to reveal those 
sterling personal qualities of the men 
of faith who made our nation’s wealth 
While the sheep close the curtains and 
turn out the lights to submit to television, 
the salt of Britain turns up the lights and 
takes a book upon its knees. For such 
people ROCKLIFF publishes informa- 
tive books from alert minds. Norman 
Demuth’s * fearless and quite original 
criucism "" in MUSICAL TRENDS IN 
PHE 20TH CENTURY (45s. net 
George Savage's “ unquestionably the most 
ambitious and comprehensive work on 
the subject which has yet appeared "’— 
ISTH CENTURY ENGLISH POR 
CELAIN (50s. net); and J. F. Hayward’s 
“most important contribution to ceramic 
literature since the war,”’ VIENNESE 
PORCELAIN OF THE DU PAQUIER 
PERIOD (7 gns. net New books to 
maintain the ROCKLIFF standard are 
Herbert Marshall, Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mitchensen’s HAMLET 
THROUGH THE AGES (35s. net, all in 
victures) without seeing which no one 
will dare discuss the world’s most famous 
play; Rex Pogson’s MISS HORNI- 
MAN AND THE GAIBTY THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER (21s. net); the long 
overdue tribute to “ the lady who really 
statted the modern movement * 
accerding to Bernard Shaw. Hers was the 
first repertory theatre, parent of the 
at modern repertory movement 
Michael Ross finds lile on a wider stage— 
the Sahara--in PEOPLE’OF THE 
MIRAGE (21s. net), with beautiful 
drawings and haunting descriptions of the 
vivid people who live in and by the 
desert. He might have taken them 
Charles Goren’s BETTER BRIDGE 
POR BETTER PLAYERS (18s. net) for 
Ely Culbertson says “ it has everything 
one could ask for—good writing, goo 
material, good arrangement and, above 
all, good bridge.”” People are cating less 
after reading Roy Walker's “ work of 
rare beauty and distinction’ THE 
GOLDEN FEAST (18s. net), some 
because of its surprising revelation of the 
poets’ message, others we suppose 
cannot interrupt their relish of its riches of 


poetry culled from Hesiod to Yates 
Voracious readers who cannot stop for 

meals are well provided for in Henry 
Smith's he knows all there is to know 

about sandwiches and gives us over 
1,000 recipes MASTER BOOK OF 


SANDWICHES AND SAVOURY 
SNACKS (12s. 6d. net) while many who 
seldom read at all will feel incomplete 
without T. EB. Carling’s COMPLETE 
BOOK OF DRINK (18s. net)—for 
though it will become one of the 
standard works on wines in thi 
country " it has. It is reprinting). And 
alter all the folksy books on Gilbert & 
Sullivan how right to hear their works 
accorded the dignity of artistic criticism 


bt 
looks as 


in Audrey Williamson's “ new 

assessment '’ GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
OPERA (25s. net 
* For those who are proud of Britten: 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN—A COM- 


MENTARY ON HIS WORKS BY A 
GROUP OF SPECIALISTS, edited by 
Donald Mitchell and Hans Keller 
(30s. net 


a, era 
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and robbers” yarn about a killing, solemnly 
preluded by some lines from Lorca. I think I 
counted three separate close-ups of a bird in a 
cage. Not the peak evening hour but children’s 
television should, surely, have been given the 
benefit of this charade. 

Holiday in Berlin, also specially written for 
the screen (by James Parrish and- Tom Fallon) 
aimed slightly higher by taking a more recent 
stock idea—the one about the German-born 
scientist who, working for us, is blackmailed by 
the Russians when visiting their zone, where his 
wife and child still are. There was no attempt 
to make the psychological aspect of this artificial 
situation convincing and, typical of television 
complacency, crucial episodes were left half- 
explained. The tale was spun out into as many 
short scenes as possible with the aid of strips of 
film and “back projection.” “ Back projection” 
is a device by which a play’s settings are projected 
on a screen behind the actors, instead of being 
built in the studio. So far this new technique 
recalls the strip cartoons. ANTHONY CurtTIs 


% The Square Ring,” at the Lyric, Hammersmith 

This play gives us a slice of seedy life cut out of 
a boxing stadium in the Midlands. Whether or not 
it is a fair picture of the ignoble margins which sur- 
round the Noble Art, it is certainly a convincing one 
—at least so long as the author, Mr. Ralph Peterson, 
keeps off sentiment, His gallery of comic characters 
are well observed and shrewdly noted in their sad, 
stale humours. And they are excellently acted, Liam 
Redmond is the dismal attendant in the dressing- 
room, prophesying with a gloomy relish to each of the 
contestants “wicked lefts” and vicious rights ” 
from their opponents; and John Moffatt as his 
assistant catches just the right accent for an American- 
ised spiv, Charing Cross Road style. George Rose gives 
a terrifying sketch of an old punchie, Sailor Johnston, 
all but out on his feet and still dreaming of getting 
to the top. Bill Owen’s perky, cocky lithe Cockney 
keeps the piece alive with a chirpy brightness full of 
variety, Mr. Duncan Lamont has a difficult serious 
rele, an ex-champion trying to make a come-back. 
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He is perfect in appearance, gait, stance, and atmo- 
sphere, but the author fails to give him the words for 
his climax and fails back on imnossible clichés. The 
whole play is excellently cast and Mr. Warren Jea- 
kins gives it a very good production, always interest- 
ing but without frills. In spite of the staginess of 
its sentiment, worth seeing. Wi 


Guido Cantelli, in the Festival Hall 

With five unconventional programmes last year, 
and performances of surpassing excellence, this young 
lialian conductor established his reputation. His 
recent series of concerts (including Wagner's Faust 
Overture, and Cherubini’s Symphony) drew record 
audiences, and deservedly. For as orchestral director 
he has few rivals; In the new hall we have heard 
none other (except Toscanini) who judges so finely 
just how long violins can effectively hold a single 
bow, who takes off chords at so precisely the right 
moment, and who balances and phrases the instru- 
mental parts with so delicate a sense of each player's 
abilities. He is thoughtful, scrupulous, and imagina- 
tive about sound effects. Tempi are admirably 
chosen, and rhythms vital. He adds nothing of his 
own to any work, but realises to near-perfection 
everyihing that is in the score. As interpreter, Can- 
telli approaches the music, it seems, through the 
sounds, When he failed, and it was only in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathétique, it was through concentrating too 
intently on the score, and leaving out of account what 
Tchaikovsky meant by it. The bright “ objective” 
works—Ravel, Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra—were 
best, but the unforgettable performances of last year, 
Brahms’s Third and the “Italian” Symphonies, La 
Valse and Busoni’s Berceuse Elégiaque, were seldom 
rivalled, Only Mussorgsky’s Tableaux d’une Expo- 
sition, as well played by the Philharmonia as 
orchestras can play, was their equal. Cantelli can 
make a usually tedious piece sound enthralling. 


A. P 


Ballet Workshop, at the Mercury 


A Ballet Performance, at the Park Lane 
Theatre 
After seeing two ballet performances on small 


stages, both on the same day, the chief impression 
that remains is of the dancer's face. In_ these 
circumstances it assumes a predominance, regardless 
of the quality of dancing, which almost invariably 
seems slightly awkward and over lifesize at such close 
quarters. The ability of the dancer to present his face 
without forcing emotion on it, or stiffening with self- 
conscious reserve, is therefore of first importance, 
more important in fact than the technical skill of 
movement demanded by a normal-sized stage. The 
Mercury dancers are trained in this specialised art 
of intimate ballet, though their less experienced men 
are still wooden-faced, as was seen in a performance 
of Ballet Workshop. This is a lively experiment 
which is with giving young artists the 
chance to express their ideas and to learn from practi- 
cal experience how to stage them. By far the best 
work was Walter Gore’s Peepshow, an enchanting 
little ballet with seemingly endless variations on legs 
and torsos. It is set to music by Jean Francaix, 
which has a gaiety that is a delicate as it is witty. 
rhe two other ballets were surprisingly similar in 
texture: they were both self-consciously serious 
efiorts. I preferred Michael Charnley’s Bagatelle: the 
music did not crash above the choreography, as in 
Five Variations with a Theme, but kept a pleasant 
balance, while the two girls danced the flowing steps 
with simplicity and ease. 

Ihe International Faculty of Arts is another club 
that is attempting to give new choreographers a 
chance ; but the direction is not very coherent. In 
an over-varied programme almost all styles of ballet 
were given, while the performers’ faces were ever 
closer and much more embarrassing. In Sigurd 
Leeder’s Nocturne, danced to percussion in the 
modern, Jooss style, the boy and girl wore expres- 
sions so strained with emotion they seemed about 
to snap. On the other hand, Beryl and Dawn Nimr 
looked so lifeless in their national dances, they might 
have been puppets. But in Dorothy Stevenson’s 


concerned 


Lyric and Fugue the younger dancers moved with 
A. F. 


grace and seemed unpretentiously human, 
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Elizabeth Frink, John Harvey and Michael 
Werner, at the Beaux Arts Gallery 

These three you 





mg sculptors are all concerned 
with conteni a: welt as form but approach their 
problems in quite different ways. Frink (b. 1930) 
is the most obviously talented. The texture of her 
plaster is bristle like splintered bird-bone; her forms 
are violent and imply a reckless, almost unheeding, 
sense of pain; her subjects (seme on a large scale) are 
mostly nudes, horses and birds—all of them crea- 
tures of bone, feather and teadon, rather than flesh: 
creatures of an horrific purgatory. Passages in her 
drawings, however, reveal that she has a sense of 
structure to balance her imaginative intensity. The 
Man With a Bird is her best piece and only at the 
back, where the man’s buttocks’ change into the raw 
haunches of a stripped fowl, does the emotional ten- 
sion slacken into disgust. Her development—and 
she may well become important—will ultimately de- 
pend upoa the validity of her imaginative premises. 
She must beware of the slickness of Angst. Harvey 
is calmer and more mature. His grasp of the subtlety 
of large forms is sensitive; look at the tenderly real- 
ised backs and shoulders of The Bather and Seaied 


Figure. But, although I hked the way he paints his 
plaster, 1 found his rounded, blunt, ceramic-like 
treatmen! of the smaller features and forms a little 
cloying. His bronze of a girl drinking is a most 


promising work. The breasts are weak but the twist- 
ing tension running from the deltoid through the 
raised arm, wrist, fingers, mug, drinking mouth and 
taut neck down to the sternum, is excellent. Of 
Michael Werner’s work I liked a bronze of three 
lunatic figures and a Mother and Child in the Lon- 
don Group. In the rest 
work he 


of his less conventional 
is obviously struggling to say something 
but tends to have only an idea instead of a sculptor’s 
image to grapple with. J.B 


Correspondence 

THE VOICE OF THE SETTLER 

Sir,—I have recently been shown a letter which 
appeared, under the above title, in your issue of 
October 4. The fact that the writer, who signs 
himself “ Kenya Settler,” claims that his reactions to 
recent developments in this colony are also “the 
reacuons of all intelligent people in Kenya.” impels 
me, as the Leader of the European Elected Members 
in the Kenya Legislative Council, most emphatically 
to disassociate myself and my 
views which he has expressed. 

I do not think any good purpose would be served 
if I were to refute in detail the many fantastic 
ments in the letter of “ Kenya Settler.” It is, I think, 
more constructive to quote two points which I 
stressed in a speech to the Annual Conference of the 
Electors’ Union last month. I said, first, “* We have 
no wish whatsoever to stifle the legitimate political 
hopes and aspirations of any people in this 
country ” . Secondly, “I believe we should 
consider the possible courses before us and I have 
completely rejected two. One that I have rejected 
is that it is possible to create here a Government 
based on African nationalism. I do not believe such 
a Government is possible because I believe that the 
determination of the other resident communities 
would make it impossible. The other course that | 
have rejected is the creation of a Government based 
upon suppression by Europeans of the legitimate 
advance of the African people. I believe that to be 
impossible, and, above all, I believe it to be morally 
wrong.” 

Whatever may be 
extremists and  hotheads 
community of Kenya, I can assure you so-called 
“domination” of other races has no place in the 
policy of the elected -representatives of that com- 
munity. 

There is another point which I must make. The 
special ordinances recently enacted by the Legislature 
are emergency measures designed to cope with an 
emergency. The Government and the European 
Elected Members equally dislike these measures and 
deplore the fact that they are necessary to restore law 
and order. To suggest that these measures will be 
regularly renewed is wicked mischief. 


colleagues from the 


State- 


said and written by a few 


amongst the European 
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I must also state that any suggestion that the 
European Elected Members seek to make political 
capital out of the crimes of a group of A-Kikuyu is 
entirely without foundation. It is, in fact, a complete 
misrepresentation of the truth. Responsible European 
opinion is more than anxious to see the emergence 
of sound and wise African feadership, because on it 
depends, more than anything else, our future 
together. 

Finally, I wish to stress that no rational man in 
Kenya believes that our present difficulties can be 
solved solely by special measures. There is also an 
urgent need for economic and social measures of 
many kinds. That has been repeatedly stressed by 
my colleagues and myself and by the European press 
of Kenya. But it is often forgotten what an immense 
amount has been done since the dawn of European 
Settlement—before that, precisely nothing was donc. 

Nakuru, Kenya, MICHAEL BLUNDELL 


Str,—You state that the Kenya African Union, or 
K.A.U., is probably one of the leading political bodies 
in the Colony. It would be no exaggeration to state 
that the vast proportion of this body is comprised of 
Kikuyu, the most vociferous of the African tribes. 
Although this tribe is the largest tribe in Kenya, it is 
still only 20 per cent. of the total African population. 

While there can be no doubt that further lands 
must be granted for African agriculture, one of the 
main drawbacks in the past has been the complete 
inability of the African to pay any attention whatsoever 
to advice on soil conservation, with the result that 
erosion in the colony is probably worse than anywhere 
in the African continent. 

That the standard of living of the African is too 
low is not disputed, and doubtiess there will have to 
be a wage revision, but I feel sure that you will admit 
that wages must always be related to output and, 
unfortunately, in the case of the African, his labour 
is probably more expensive than in any other country. 

You claim that sections of the European press and 
members of the European population have magnified 
the importance of the proscribed society, Mau Mau. 
In the last two weeks two European women have been 
murdered and two elderly Europeans attacked and 
beaten up in their own homes. This is in a district 
where there are approximately 15,000 Europeans, and 
I wonder whether you could inform me of a towa of 
similar proportions in England which has such an 
appalling record in such a short space of time. In 
addition to this one of the senior Chiefs of the Kikuyu 
tribe was recently ambushed and brutally murdered 
in broad daylight. 

Doubtless, in due course, the future for all British 
colonies overseas is that the native population should 
take its proper place in the government and leadership 
of the country concerned, but before this happens, 
surely it is up to the country concerned to put its 
house in order. 

Let us, by all means, champion the numerous 
underdogs of this turbulent world, but I must insist 
that no good can come of blinding ourselves and others 
to the salient facts. P. A, TRINDER 

Nairobi, Kenya. 


INDO-CHINA 


Str,—I_ read with alarm that President Auriol is 
expected to ask for participation of Allied troops in 
the Indo-China war. 

Any observer who has visited Tonkin—and I could 
include half a dozen French journalists of inter- 
national repute—would laugh at the suggestion that 
the Viet Minh can ever be destroyed in the field. 
There are no more resourceful and tenacious troops 
in the world than these, which must be obvious from 
the fact that they have never ceased to make slow 
burt steady progress against a redoubtable French 
Army of approximate numerical equality but possess- 
ing the armour and air power which they entirely 
lack, They are ensconced in a terrain in compari- 
son with which Korea is a Salisbury Plain. 

Why do we never hear of an attempt deing made 
to come to terms with the Vict Minh, since after six 
years of warfare no progress has been made towards 
the goal of defeating them and they effectively 
administer four-fifths of Indo-China? Why should 
it be assumed that this is impossible ? 

We should bear in mind the sinister fact that, 





although this war is unpopular with the bulk of 
French people, it provides valuable rackets for a 
small but imimensely powerful group, and that the 
Army chiefs there seem to be thoroughly enjoying 


themselves. De Lattre’s punishment for’ senior 


officers he considered below par was to ship them | 


off forthwith to France. 
I sometimes also wonder if people in democracies 


understand what is done in their name any more | 


than the average German knew what went on in con- 
centration camps. When in Tonkin this year—and I 


was there as a writer of absolutely neutral political | 


standpoint—I attended a press conference given by 
the general responsible for operations. French troops 
were attacking Viet Minh groups near the coast 


south of Haiphong, and the genera! mentioned in the | 


most casual fashion that he had discouraged any pos- 
sible attempt on the Viei Minh’s part to retreat into 
the coastal villages by keeping these under constant 
bombardment by a warship. He had just charac- 
terised this coastal strip as being in the hands of 
“ our friends.” In other words, a number of peaceful 


friendly villages and their inhabitants had been | 


sacrificed just to be on the safe side. No one seemed 
in the slightest surprised at this revelation of how 
modern warfare is conducted—no more than at the 


dousing with napalm bombs of villages in the vicinity | 
of French posts which had been attacked. No doubt 


the same kind of thing goes on in Korea. 


Sir, we and our allies have burned more human | 


being to death in these wars than all the Grand In- 
quisitors in history put together. 
Norman Lewis 


GERM WARFARE 


Sir,—The only new point in Mr. Smith’s second 
lester is Quinn's statement that his superior officer 
told him before the mission that the bombs in 
question were not H.E. In his statement Quinn says 
he was twice ordered to drop bombs from a low level, 


which would not go off, at two exactly specified | 


places. There are any number of things besides 
germ-laden insects which might be dropped in a 
bomb-case; after ali, it is not to be supposed that the 
farges,in Korea lack agents behind the enemy lines, 
nor that these agents could work without supplies 
and instructions. 

There is one very significant point Mr. Smith does 
not mention: according to Quinn, he was told at 
the lecture about germ warfare on December 17 
that the type of bomb he was worrying about was 
still in the experimental stage. If he really dropped 
it on January 3rd, development had been pretty 
rapid. 

Mr. Smith thinks if I had been in Quinn’s place 
I should have jumped to his conclusion, In this he 
may be right. But all one can say for sure was that 
it was maladroit of senior officers concerned with the 
morale of their bomber pilots to lecture them on 
germ warfare one day and send them out to drop 
mysterious bombs the next. Quinn, I, or anybody 
else might in these circumstances have jumped to an 
uncertain conclusion. But this does not relieve the 
rest of us, away from the emotional strain of battle, 
from the responsibility of recognising that Quinn’s 
conclusion ts uncertain W. Hitton Younc 

Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


Sm,—May I be permitted two comments on Mr. 
Colin T. Smith’s letter in your October 25 issue ? 

First, as an airman who has dropped 500ib bombs 
from fess than 200ft and lived, may I say that Quinn’s 
fear of being blown to bits is quite unnatural to 
modern aircrews. In the last war low-level bombing 
with delayed-action fuses was the order of the day. 

Secondly, Mr. Smith indicates that briefing officers 
had not been very cautious in keeping their secret 
from unsuspecting aircrews. It seems incredible that 
on such a delicate task as dropping germ bombs, that 
any but the most carefully selected aircrews, operating 
as a special purpose squadron, would be used. The 
picture of their “ special missions ” being given ad hoc 
to certain crews of a normally operating squadron, 
with the briefing officers breaking what musi have 
been strict security orders, is most unconvincing. 

The first point alone is, in my opinion, sufficient 
to make the story as told by Mr. Smith suspect as a 
prefabrication. J. Barro 
Wembiey. 
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to suit your means, any French books you may 
require, 


LIVRES DE FRANCE 


“French Book Society,’’ brings regularly to your 
notice, through its magazine and specialized lists, 
all that is of interest in che latest French literature, 
and ensures a supply of newly published books at 
the Paris publisher's price. 


LE CLUB POURPRE 


a French Book Club service, provides you each month 
with a reprint of a contemporary novel, bound and 
attractively presented, for as little as 4/6. From 
MARCEL AYME to JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, its lists 
include all the leading French novelists of to-day, 


For those not familiar with the Club Pourpre 
publications, a trial copy of the October selection, 
FRANCOIS MAURIAC : Le buaiser au lépreux 
or of the November selection, 

HENRI TROYAT : L’Araigne 
will be sent on receipt of 5/-. 
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THE BEVANITES 


Sik,—Following the resolution of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party banning all unofficial group activities, 
a Group of Labour M.P.s under my chairmanship 
met on Tuesday and issued the following statement : 

“Last week the Parliamentary labour Party 
passed a resolution calling ‘for the immediate 
abandonment of all group organisations within the 
Party, other than those officially recognised.’ 

We deplore this resolution for three reasons. 
is illiberal. It is based oa allegations which are 
not true. It is prejudicial to party unity, 

(1) It is illiberva!. Such a resolution is unprece- 
derited in the history of Parliament. To demand 
that M.P.s should not meet without official approval 
to diseuss. matters of common interest gives to the 
Party machine a power which it has never exercised 
before. This resolation seeks to forbid freedom of 
association among M.P.s, which has always been a 
normal feature of Parliamentary life 

(2) It is based on allegations which ave not true. 
We deny entirely that we have ever formed “a 
party within a party.” When detailed charges 
attempting to support this allegation were published 
in the Press, they were exposed as false. 

(3) It is prejudicial to Party unity. The More- 

»cambe Conference passed resolutions which offered 

a basis for uniting the Movement to get the Tory 

Government out of office as soon as possible, and 

to secure a further advance along the road to Social- 

ism. Moreover, the voting at Morecambe for the 

National Executive Committee showed that the 

great majority of Constituency Parties recognised 

thar the allegations against us were false. 

A breach between the majority within the Parlia- 
mentary Party and the majority of Constituency 
Parties would be disastrous. By pressing this reso 
lution immediately after Morecambe, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee risked opening such a breach. 
This Committee, it should not be forgotten, had 
only two weeks of its authority to run: a new Com- 
mittee will be elected at-the beginning of the new 
Session. 


It 
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For these three reasons we opposed the resolu- 
tion. Nevertheless, we accept the majority decision 
of our colleagues and, for our part, we will abide 
loyally by it. Each one of us, however, will take 
every legitimate step to persuade the Parliamentary 
Labour Party to reverse the decision, and to restore 
as soon as possible 10 Labour M.P.s their full right: 
of free association.” 

Since we attach imporiance to the publication of 
this statement in full, 1 hope you will be able to make 
it known through your columns. 

House of Commons, HAROLD WILSON 

EAST-WEST TRADE 

S1r,—“ Critic” has overlooked the fact that United 
States firms are evidently quite prepared to circum- 
vent the Battle Act and draw profits from trade with 
the “Iron Curtain” countries—through _ their 
German affiliates. 

According to reports {rom Bonn (in the Manchester 
Guardian of October 16) the organisers of the new 
German company formed to develop East-West 
trade include some of the “big names” in German 
industry (including A.E.G.) well-known to have close 
financial ties with their American counterparts. 

The logic of the policy of boycott which the State 
Department is imposing on our Board of Trade was 
never very strong. Inevitably elastic, the definition of 
“ strategic ” exports was an enthusiastic, and far from 
appfeciated, attempt to please the Americans, 
particularly as applied to China. Now that leading 
American companies are about to enjoy the advantage 
of trade with the East through their German 
associates, is it not time, as “Critic” rightly says, 
that we announced our intention of acting as a self- 
respecting independent sovereign state? After all, 
what we refuse to supply, China will easily acquire 
from our competitors. By trying to confine our 
exports to China to what the Americans grudgingly 
allow, are we not cutting off our nose to spite our 
face? J. A. Kine 

%2a Abington Street, 

Northampton, 
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The New Statesman and Nation, November 1, 1952 


YOUNGER POETS 

Sir,—Fer some time past, we have been gathering 
material for an anthology of work by younger British 
poets, which we hope to bring out next year. Since 
the emphasis of the anthology will be on the com- 
paratively unknown poet, the man or woman under 
thirty who has not yet published a volume, we cannot 
be sure that we have cast our nets wide enough. 
We should be grateful if those of your younger readers 
who are interested would send typescripts—preferably 
not more than half a dozen poems—to the address 
given below. Envelopes should be marked ‘: Spring- 
time” in the bottom left-hand corner. We 
concentrating on original “ serious” verse but are 
willing also to consider light verse, verse translations, 
and fairly short prose poems. 

75 Beauford Mansions, 

London, S.W.3. 


ate 


G. S. FRASER 
IAIN FLETCHER 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 

Sir,—Under the will of Sinclair Lewis all of his 
manuscripts, letters and other private papers were 
bequeathed io the Yale University Library, and under 
a contract which the executors of the estate of 
Sinclair Lewis have signed, a biography of Mr. Lewis 
iS now in preparation by Mark Schorer, Professor of 
English at the University of California, Berkeley. In 
furtherance of the desires of Mr. Lewis, this Library 
invites the co-operation of all friends and acquaint- 
ances who received and kept any of Mr. Lewis’s 
letters. The Yale University Library will warmly 
welcome the gift of all such letters written by Sinclair 
Lewis to add to its collection, with proper acknow- 
ledgment to the donors; but if any who own such 
letters wish to retain physical possession of them, the 
Yale University Library extends an invitation to such 
persons to submit the letters for photostating on the 
understanding that the originals will be returned 
promptly to the senders, DonaLp C. GALLUP 

Yale University Library, 

New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER 
Sir,—I am engaged on a biographical and critica! 
study of Harley Granville Barker in which I am having 
the co-operation of Lady Keeble (Miss Lillah 
McCarthy), and I should be grateful for any informa- 
tion, personal experiences, or letters your readers 
may be kind enough to send me, especially in relation 
to his activities in the Fabian Society from 1907 to 
1912. All will be acknowledged, and any letters will 
be quickly returned. C. B. PurDOM 
34 Barleycroft Road 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


i 

} ARTHUR GREENWOOD 
} Sik,—I am writing, with his approval, a full-length 
| biography of Mr. Arthur Greenwood. If any of 
your readers have letters, documents, other records, 
Or personal anecdotes and recollections of Mr 
Greenwood, I should be very grateful to receive 
them. Any material kindly loaned will be returned 
immediately and should anyone be willing to talk 
with me rather than write, I should be happy to 
arrange a meeting. H, Victor WISEMAN 
| 25 Cavendish Road, 
! 
| 
| 


Leeds, 2. 


LORD HALDANE 
S1r,—With the approval and support of the Haldane 
Family I am collecting material for a book dealing 
with the life and times of Viscount Haldane of Cloan 
(1856-1928) and I should be grateful for the loan of 
| letters and tor personal reminiscences of Lord Haldane, 
| Spring Pond, DupLey SOMMER 
Wispers, nr.’ Midhurst, 
| Sussex. 
| 


THE NEW CHINA 

Sir,—The editorial note heading my article on 
| China last week’s issue inadvertently stated that 
ly was writing of events two years ago. I left 
China a year ago. The study circles I described in 
| the article were then commonplace, and from 
acquaintances returned more recently, and from 
letters and newspapers, I believe the description of 
such circles and of criticism and 
' remains substantially true for today. 

London, S.W.11. PETER TOWNSEND 
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In about 1924 Roger Fry was invited to 
write a text to accompany a series of repro- 
ductions of works by Cézanne in the greatest 
of all Cézanne collections, that of M., Pellerin. 
His book on Cézanne, a swerve on the journey 
of ideas and the most moving of his critical 
writings, which has now appeared in a second 
edition,* was the eventual outcome of this pro- 
ject. Fry had a shock when he found himself 
once more face to face with the pictures them- 
selves. He realised that the view of Cézanne 
that he had succeeded in imposing on the world 
after fifteen years of controversy was not a 
sufficiently accurate one : 

. . . What surprised me most—when once I 
had, so to speak, depolarised his works, when I 
had removed the scates of vague and distorted 
memories ; when at last I seemed to be face to 
face with the artist himself—what surprised me 
was the profound difference between Cezanne’s 
message and what we have made of it. I had to 
admit to myself how much nearer Cezanne was 
to Poussin than to the Salon d’ Autommne. 

This was a way of saying that he at last saw 
Cézanne as an old master, one of the greatest, 
steeped in the traditions of French classicism. 
Up to that moment his view of the artist had 
been coloured by the art of his own time ; in 
his criticism he had distorted him, just as modern 
artists had taken from him whatever they re- 
quired, ignoring his vital message. It was only 
when Fry went back to the pictures, to study 
them in sequence and at leisure, that he realised 
how far modern art had led him astray in his 
interpretation. 

Perhaps someone whe from youth upwards 
had known and appreciated Cézanne would 
not have made such a mistake. But l'ry came to 
Cézanne late. He did not know about him 
until a few months before the painter’s death in 
1906. It is easy enough to understand why he 
then took to him. Fry had always been hostile 
to romanticism in any form, and to any attempt 
to represent the superficial aspects of objects 
at the expense of some hidden, more enduring 
reality. He despised Impressionism for taking 
no account of the underlying structure and 
rhythm of nature, for being content to skim off 
the surface of things ; and he poured scorn on 
English romantic painting and the aestheticism 
of the Nineties for refusing to recognise the 
ordered logic that lay beneath a chaotic surface. 
Instead he picked out his heroes from the Italian 
Renaissance and the “age of reason.” He 
wrote a book on Bellini and edited Reynolds’s 
Discourses. All the same he was deeply con- 
cerned about vitality in the twentieth century ; 
he was always on the look-out for the survival 
or revival of the classical tradition in modern 
art. Then when he saw some Cézannes, his faith 
in the modern movement was restored. Here 
at last was an artist who manifested “ total 
indifference to those laws of appearance which 
the scientific theory of the Impressionistic 
School has pronounced to be essential ”’ (1906), 
who seemed to “ betray a finer, more scrupulous 
artistic sense” (1908). 

At first his remarks about Cézanne might 


*Cézanne—A Study of his Development. By Rocur 
Fry. 


Hozarth Press, 5s. 
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almost equally well be applied, some to Van 
Gogh, some to Gauguin, some even to the young 
Matisse. But he was writing at the height of 
the fauve movement when hieratic qualities in 
works of art could not yet be perceived. Later, 
when Fry became acquainted with the early 
manifestations of Cubism, he learnt to isolate 
an element in Cézanne’s work which struck him 
as the most significant, but which did not apply 
to the same extent to other late nineteenth- 
century masters he admired : its austere forma- 
lism ; and this aspect of Cézanne came to domi- 
nate his criticism, so exclusively that it drove all 
other aspects out—and even led him to disparage 
Van Gogh—until he went back to the Pellerin 
Collection and with the eye of an artist and the 
heart of an honest man saw and acknowledged 
his error. 

This theory of the development of Fry’s 
criticism of Cézanne can be demonstrated by 
the contrast between the two Post-Impressionist 
exhibitions he organised at the Grafton 
Galleries. At the first (1910-11) Cézanne was 
represented by a number of “ Baroque ” pic- 
tures—free, flickering or decorative—and sur- 
rounded by Van Goghs, Manets, Gauguins and 
fauve canvases. At the second (1912) Cézanne 
was the only nimeteenth-century master left 
(implying that he was now to be regarded as 
the one most closely connected with the 
medern movement), this time with more hicratic 
pictures, and in the company, not only of 
marvellous fauve Matisses but of the latest, and 
—this is the point—hieratic Picassos, Braques 
and Derains. Ever since his discovery of 
Cézanne, Fry had praised him for having lib- 
erated form and colour from their strict de- 
pendence on the thing seen. But whereas at 
first he held that this liberation resulted in a 
more intimate communion with nature—more 
intimate, that ts, than the mere imitation of 
nature could ever provide—later he understood 
this liberation to involve a divorce between 
nature and art, and built up a theory that the 
two ran parallel to one another but did not 
meet. The change in his attitude was due, 
partly to his having studied new kinds of 
Cézannes in the interval, partly to the change 
that overcame the art of painting in these very 
years, from Fauvism to Cubism, from a move- 
ment which exalted the artist as a free child of 
Nature, to a movement which submitted the 
artist to a stern formal discipline. The difference 
between these two attitudes towards Cézanne 
might be described as the difference between 
Viaminck and Lhote. 

After the second exhibition then, Fry began 
to toy with the idea of an abstract language of 
form—not necessarily a language in which all 
resemblance to natural forms was excluded 
(though he envisaged without disgust that 
possibility also) but one in which references to 
known forms could be brushed aside as irrele- 
vant to the aesthetic emotion, ia which the 
beauty of a work of art resided in the relations 
between the forms irrespective of their meaning 
or associations. This at any rate is how he 
expressed himself in his famous essays on 
aesthetics. But when we turn to what he had to 
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say about this or that picture, to his comments 
on individual works of art of all countries and 
ages, we discover how seldom he seemed 
willing to apply his theory ‘rigidly, and hence 
how readable he remains in an age such as ours 
which views works of art trom such a totally 
different standpoint. We are amazed to discover 
that he could write about an artist like Rem- 
brandt, who allowed so much humanity to 
enter his work, with an understanding and 
sympathy which few critics have possessed 
since Ruskin ; and we begin to realise that the 
reason why he was so popular as a lecturer was 
not because he succeeded in imposing esoteric 
theories on a public ignorant of the basic 
principles of art, but because he alone had the 
power to make people sce what was really there, 
on the screen in front of them. 

So when he went back to the Pellerin Collec- 
tion to gather material for his study of Cézanne, 
Fry approached the pictures with an open mind, 
in trepidation, and humbly as always in the 
presence of the greatest masters. He found 
there facts that forced him to revise some of His 
judgments. Naturally enough his renewed 
acquaintance with the pictures did not cause 
him to cast aside the structure of theory that 
he had been building up over the years. In 
this book there are still innumerable passages 
(to-day no longer easy to stomach) of analysis 
of formal elements considered without refer- 
ence to the objects represented ; and some of 
Fry’s old prejudices bob up again to the sur- 
face, such as his distaste for, and complete 
misunderstanding of, Zola, and his antipathy, 
now thinly disguised, towards Cézanne’s carly 
romantic-and Impressionist phases. However, 
he scems at last to have become aware that he 
himself in his criticism had been praising, 
and artists like Lhote had beer imitating, the 
controlled forms that were merely the outcome 
of Cézanne’s visual experience, without taking 
sufficient account of the passion that had 
generated those forms. One cannot otherwise 
explain his need to write : 

It is’ this infinitely changing quality of the 
very stufl of the painting which communicates 
so vividly a sense of tife (p. 51). 

The picture-space recedes, and every part has 
the vibration and movement of life; it is as 
much removed trom schematic dryness and 
drabness as possible (p. 67). 

am as though this elementary approach 

to the subject, by its too primitive, too hieratic 


simplicity, might check the impression of the 
accident of lite, Cezanne has instinctively cor- 
rected this in his detailed treatment (p. 68) 

Here ai all events Cézanne might, one thinks, 
for once have felt that he had “ realised,’’ so 
overwhelming is the impression of living reality 
(p 71.) 

The hands have the unmistakable 


potentiality of life (p. 73). 

What is all this about “ living reality,” “ the 
potentiality of life,’ “the accident of life ” ? 
We must not assume that Fry is here describing 
some hypothetical “ reality of form” entirely 
independent of the reality which had broughit 
the form into being. The passages from which 
I have quoied clearly imply that, in the presence 
of the pictures themselves, Fry was aware of a 
much closer connection between art and nature 
than he cared to admit to in his theoretical 
writings. He had lived too long in Provence 
not to realise that the essence of the country- 
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‘side and its -inhabitants lay enshrined in 
Cézanne’s landscapes and portrait groups. And 
of course he was right: the whole of Provence 
was there, ennobled and distilled. Yet only 
three years before his book on Cézanne was 
published, Fry had intormed a gathering of 
incredulous psychologists that : 

The form of a work of art has a meaning of 
its own and the contemplation of the form in 
and for itself gives rise in some people to a 
special emotion which does not depend upon 
the association of the form with anything else 
whatever. 

He has the face to inform us that his favourite 
pictures—the very ones which of all pictures 
could have been coaxed into clinching his 
argument—give him the sensation of living 
reality, of the accident of life. This inconsis- 
tency, this refusal ever to be tied down to a 
doctrine, this capacity to allow sensibility to 
dictate (when occasion demanded) to the brain, 
this willingness to dismiss all knowledge of what 
had happened to painting since Cézanne’s day in 
order to enter into more intimate contact with 
the fountain head—these are the qualities which 
transformed Roger Fry from a brilliant theorist 
into a great man. 
BENEDICT NICOLSON 


THE INDECISION 
He lies in stiff dishonoured shroud 
Who being offered it refused love 
And, as he is now, was stiff. 


He lies in his dishonoured shroud 
Who being challenged was afraid, 
His heart, smal! and still as it is now, dismayed. 


He wore over his head 

Fears and evasions like a heed 
Which wrapped him round as now 
The stiff dishonoured shroud. 


THe ANSWER 
Fear is an economy 
Of spirit, and if he 
Accepted, might it not be 
True death (and this one is false—he sleeps): 


Is it not wise to say 

“Tf all my previous days 

Lead to this end I may 

Accept this love—if not I must deny ”— 


Though to deny was suff 
And clammy on the lip 
As a foretaste of death? 


The judgment still ends in an if: 
The indecision is the sign of life. 


MONTAGU SLATER 


THE CONFLUENCE 


He and she make an ocean 

Of all complexity : 

When not the lightest motion 
Troubles the upper sea, 

Stingray and squid and decapod 
Quarter the sull uncharted bed. 


And when a breeze may ruffle 

The water white, or black, 

Or passing steamer shuffle 

Its wake across its back, 

Nothing at all disturbs the deep 

Where their blind monsters drift and sleep. 


Wisely, they only cruise 

Up on the surface here, 

Not incontinently use 

Plummet and bathysphere : 

The waters mix, they need not ask 

Rashly what draws them to their task. 
‘JouHN HOLLOWAY 


MEN OF GOD 


The Recovery of Belief. By C. E. M. Joan. 
Faber. 15s. 

My Dear Timothy. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

One can tell a lot by a man’s adverbs. Typical 
Joad adverbs are diffidently, inadequately and not 
unreasonably. Typical Gollancz adverbs are pas- 
sionately, utterly and absolutely, It may seem 
at first sight, therefore, paradoxical that, of the 
two, Dr. Joad has gone, as it were, the whole hog 
and has been “for some years past” a regular 
communicant in the Church of England; whereas 
Mr. Gollancz shied in 1914 at the fence of bap- 
lism and has never taken it. Partly this contrast 
in practice is due to the accident of heredity: the 
English country village church is “ bound up with 
the ancestral elements” of Mr. Joad’s being and, 
in later life, he thinks “the things that are an- 
cestral take increasing possession of the stage 
of one’s personality”; but Mr. Gollancz was 
brought up in the straitest Jewish orthodoxy, 
found it in many ways hateful and boring (but 
can fascinate us to-day with such details as his 
account of his mother, “a cultivated lady,” bury- 
ing a meat-knife in the garden because it had 
come in contact with butter), and is therefore 
apt to prefer what he calls religion (without quo- 
tation marks) to “religion” (with quotation 
marks). Moreover, he remains “the sort of Jew 

who in the presence of antisemitism re- 
gards formal apostasy as disgusting”; and he 
disliked the “ dualistic otherworldliness” of the 
Church and the starched surplices of choirboys. 

So the unbaptized Gollancz can write of the 
personality of Christ as “ utterly adorable ”; while 
the Anglican Joad ends what is, after all, a serious 
apologetic restatement of Christian philosophy 
with this cautious sentence: “On the whole, how- 
ever, I think I can subscribe to the testimony of 
the innumerable people who have tried to practice 
Christianity—the thing does, at least sometimes, 
work.” There is an interesting contrast, too, be- 
tween their respective views of Christ as an ethical 
teacher: both have their affinifies with Platonism, 
but whereas Mr. Gollancz (who now worships 
Christ as “the Supreme Particular”) has held 
from early life the conventional sub-Christian 
view of Christ as a great ethical teacher, “ the 
greatest of Hebrew prophets,” Dr. Joad, arguing 
that Christ “ must have been in part a supernatural 
person,” observes that 

if Christ is no more than a teacher of ethics, 

He is not a very impressive one. , Considered 

merely as an ethical teacher, Christ is inferior both 

to Buddha and to Socrates. 

At any rate, the significant thing is that both 
these able men openly profess and call themselves 
Christians. Such a profession, particularly by Dr. 
Joad, would have been astonishing a generation 
ago, when (except for the thin red line of the 
Christian Socialists) educated people who were 
progressive in politics were usually atheist or 
agnostic in religion, Dr. Joad was a hammer of 
the orthodox, one of the militants of doubt: his 
voice is as dry and wry and crotchety as ever, 
but there is a new and attractive note of humility, 
of self-distrust, in nt, Mr. Gollancz, indeed, must 
ulways have been known to his intimates as an 
mima naturaliter Christiana: to the general public 
he was better known as the propagandist pub- 
lisher of the Brown Book of the Nazi Terror and 
the yellow books of the Tory crimes. Both by 
those who welcome and by those who deplore it, 
their conversion—and the word is not too strong 
—must be regarded as a phenomenon characteris- 
lic of our times. 

In contrast with these times, the intellectual 
climate of the world in which Dr. Joad grew up 
“was utterly antagonistic to the suggestions of the 
Prayer Book” (about original sin and human 
frailty). These were the years before 1914. “The 
dominating philosophy . . . was that of creative 
evolution.” Man was master of his fate; and man 
was growing steadily kinder, wiser, and more 
civilised. In 1908, Lord Balfour could tell the 
young ladies of Newnham: 

. there are, so far, no symptoms either of pause 


By Victor GOLLANCZ. 
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which 
been a 


or regression in the onward movement 

for more than a thousand years has 

characteristic of western civilisation. 

Dr. Joad debunks this facile opiimism slash- 
ingly (as, indeed, it is easier to do after the 
camps and the bomb). In his reaction against it, 
he Jeans almost too far in the direction of a 
“spiritual” or “other-worldly” Christianity. 
His sketch of “man’s improvement through ex- 
ternal conditidns,’ which he: takes to be “the 
essence of the Marwnist creed,” is admittediy 
“brief to the point of inadequacy”; Lut he seems 
to underestimate the materialism of Christianity 
itself and therefore the extent to which Christians 
hold that the establishment of the just society 
(“the kingdom of heaven”) on earth is the truc 
aim of the Church. So far, for Dr. Joad, the 
social aspect of Christianity 1s secondary to “the 
achievement of moral salvation”—a_ heresy 
which perhaps underlies the refusal to televise 
the central actions of the Coronation service 
(since the act of Communion, the least individual 
and private act of worship that a Christian can 
perform, is commeniy thought of as especially 
private). He challenges thé naive secular idea 0; 
“the infinite perfectibility of man”: he forgets 
at this point, the Christian ideas of sanctification 
through grace and of the worshipping 
munity. Nor does he seem yet to have integrated 
fully his apprehension of criginal sin with his 
Platonic notion of goodness immanent in man. 

None the less, The Recovery of Belief is « 
valuable and important book, comforting to the 
believer—the more so because of Dr. Joad’s can- 
did record of his own doubts and hesitation—- 
challenging the unbeliever to re-examine the 
grounds of his own doubt. Besides simple re- 
statements of such familiar material as the 
dectrine. of free will, it contains original and 
closely argued chapters dealing with the views of 
Mr. Fred Hoyle, of Dr. Julian Huxley, and of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley, and on the supposed con- 
flict between science and religion. To those 
scientists who argue that religion is merely sub- 
jective, Dr. Joad offers a tu quoque: religious 
feelings and judgments are no more subjective 
than the law of induction and other methods used 
by scientists themselves. 

Subjectivity is a charge to which Mr. Gollancz 
would gladly plead guilty. His 440-page book 
is a richly personal outpouring of reminiscence, 
argument, information, thanksgiving, and breast- 
beating self-accusation, in the form of a much- 
interrupted letter to his grandson. It would be 
terribly easy 10 make fun of it. An unfriendly 
critic would find it gushing and exhibitionist. 
The successful publisher here exposes himself 
in the character of Holy Fool: he is “utterly 
convinced ” that Eckhart was right in saying thar 
a man who saved up a penny for a rainy day is 
“a murderer before God”! He spares us no 
detail of the “hell” in which his boyhood habit 
of masturbation plunged him. He admits having 
written (and having “weakly” cut out) the sen- 
tence “It is necéssary to love Hitler,’ in a 
pamphlet in reply to Lord Vansittart. He and 
his wife are waiting for the lift in their New 
York hotel: “We were not:‘of course naked; 
but otherwise, perhaps, we were a little like 
William and Catherine in the garden at 
Felpham.” He is so acutely self-conscious as to 
seem completely unselfconscious. He has the 
joie de vivre of a child—and he “runs on” like 
a child. (“He talks too much,” his mother used 
to say.) Here is Covent Garden in 1914, almost 
exactly as a New Yorker satirist might have 
parodied such a style: 


com- 


The Destinn was singing Aida. We would not 
let her go: twenty-two times—I counted them 
she returned to acknowledge our shouts. Then I 
took up my stand in Floral Street to see her leave, 
and she gave me a rose.- War was declared five 
days later. 

But the cold smile fades from the cynic’s lips 
—for “V.G.” himself has got in first. He tells 
a story of an encounter in which he, as a young 
man, had questioned an older man rather brashiy 
—and immediately goes on to criticise the way in 
which he has described the encounter : 
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Enthralling wartime 
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ILLUSTRATED 18s 





Peter Fleming 
A FORGOTTEN 
JOURNEY 


His first travel book since 
News from Tartary 
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Story by JAMES BROUGHTON 
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John Carter’s ABC 


FOR BOOK -COLLECTORS 


*What might have been merely a 
reference book is worth reading from 


cover to cover,” NEW SFATESMAN 
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WORKING WITH 
Roosevelt 


SAMUEL I. ROSENMAN 
An intimate behind-the-scenes 
account by the distinguished jurist 
who for 17 years was F.D.R.’s back 
room boy and his Boswell. 
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‘Not only a historical novel, full of 
colourful imaginary detail, it 1s a ser 
ous re-examination of documentary 
evidence, and deals with the limited 
period of Napoleon's exile on Elba, 
and the events immediately before and 
ifter’. — The Times §s 


THE MAN WHISTLER 


HESKETH PEARSON 


Mr. Pearson’s latest biography des- 
cribes the mental and physical com- 
bats, the cutting wit, violent quarrels 
and attacks on art critics that together 
make the life story of the most con- 
troversial figure in the art world of the 
last century 
Book Society Recommendation) 

Ilustrated 18s 


THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF 
A NEWSPAPER 


1. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT 
The experiences of John Morley, 
W. T. Stead, Sir Edward Cook, J. 1 
Garvin and others as editors of the 
Pall Mall Gazette. The book throws 
valuable side-lights on the life, politics 
and personalities of the jate 19th and 
early 20th centuries, 

llustrated, 30s. 


THE ARABS 
AND THE WEST 


CLARE HOLLINGWORTH 
Written with the authority of a 
Middle East correspondent to the 
*Fconomist’ and the’ News Chronicle,’ 
Miss Clare Hollingworth’s book gives 
an iHluminating, witty and inform- 
ative survey of the Middle Fast States 
since the end of World War il 

With 9 maps 2Is. 


THE DECLINE OF 
IMPERIAL RUSSIA 


HUGH SETON-WATSON 
Author of 
The Fast European Revolution 
A survey of the period between the 
Crimean war and the first world 
war which produced Bolshevism and 
the world Communist Movement of 
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. the sly imnuendes were ~rade very much 
worse by a vafade of deliberate’ self-accusation— 
by carefully inserted remarks about the defect being 
in me, and so on, which were meant to look well. 

‘this is prefaced by the warning that it muy 
“sound heavy and mealy-mouthed.” It does, in 
a way; but ét also excites our admiration for the 
writer: could its inclusion be another, more 
subtle, unconscious manifestation of spiritual 
pride? (“How plagued I still am,” he writes, 
elsewhere, “by the demon of _ self-righteous- 
ness !””) 

If you can “take” it at all—if you are not 
repelled by excessive intimacy with a writer who 
pants constantly down your neck—you will 
find Mr. Gollancz’s book, as I did, moving, dis- 
arming, and refreshing. Socialists will be grate- 
ful to him for digging out from Margaret Mead 
the. enthralling story of the Arapesh and the 
Mupdugumor. Christians will humbly admit 
that he is a really good man—in effect, a far 
better Christian than most of them will ever be. 
He is also the typical liberal quarry of the Hound 
of Heaven. I hope that he and Dr, Joad will 
read each other’s books. TOM DRIBERG 


CLOWN 
The Great Charlie. By Rosert Payne. André 
Deutsch. 16s. 
a 9 Chaplin. By THropore Huer. Cassell, 


The Little Fellow. By Psrer Cores and 

THELMA Niktaus, Boidléy Head. 15s. 

I grew up with the Chaplin films, queued for 
a Seat in the tuppenies in the front two rows on 
Saturday afternoons, had my “eyesight ruined ” 
and my “mind corrupted”; he was the devil’s 
pictures incarnate, the whole licentious pack. 
Don’t pick your Rose, don’t turn’ your feet out, 
say “ Excuse me” after that personal noise, don’t 
touch, eat quietly, stop cheeking, don’t let me 
hear that dirty word again, that lady heard: there 
he was enacting our sins, and insinuating sins 
even greater: like some double-faced backyard 
dog. .One could almost, with a delighted’ shudder, 
smell him; the quiver of his own nostri!—the left 
one—as he considered the drain, the garbage can, 
the sink, the horse-dropping, was privately ex- 
hilarated and agreeably furtive, and for a moment 
shamelessly twelve years old. It took Freud and 
Chaplin to find us out. He was life before the 
Health Inspector came round and called out “the 
worst” boys. One would have to grow out of 
Charlie if one was going to fit in with the mana- 
gerial state. 

But we have grown into him and he has grown 
into an artist of genius, a clown without innocence 
whose clothes and whose tears are too big. 
He lives in a world at once too rank and too 
sweet, Mr. Robert Payne’s speculation about his 
art suggests straight away that he is nothing but 
Pan come to life again, libidinous, fanciful, sly in 
virility : 

What is the moustache but a enitina of the goat’s 
black muzzle, and why the baggy trousers unless 
it is to hide the cloven hoots and legs thickly 
covered with curly hair? ‘Since I am a god or a 
tailen angel,’ he seems to be saying, ‘I can do what 
I damn well please.” 

Yet, as Mr. G. W. Stonier says in one of his 
brilliant impressions of Charlie, in the introduc- 
tion to this parucular book, Charlie was originally 
1 job lot, picked up out of the fading 
wardrobes of life: that goat moustache, for 
example, now mystically sensitive, elegant and 
obscene, was the nose smudge affected by British 
officers in the Boer War. 

Chaplin has talked 4 good deal to the suggest- 
ible Mr. Payne. There ts nothing (Sam Goldwyn 
note d years ago) that Chaplin likes so much as a 

“topic”—a_ godd, ‘serious talk about politics, 
religion, economics, Schopenhauer, as these things 
can stoke up his personal feelings. It is a rest 
to be an intellectual after the strain of being an 
artist. One hears a voice rather like D. H. Law- 
rence’s ; 

“Yes, yes,” * Chaplin said, “There is death in 

_Charlie, and. he is bringing life—more life. That is 


his only excuse, his only purpose. That is why 

people recognised him everywhere. They wanted 

the ghosts to come back and bring life.” 

One did not realise it, but it may well be. Cer- 
tainly our delight depends upon his precarious 
course between life and destruction. He lives in 
folly and sadness at the exquisite point of peril. 
He is the free spirit. We have seen, in our time, 
the birth of a world myth which has worked un- 
derground and..threatens the dictator, the witch- 
hunter and the wat-maker, with the belly laugh 
of mankind. No-wonder he is banned and per- 
secuted, for he can raise it by the twitch of a 
nostril, by the uncontrollable irreverence of the 
body: No wonder, as Mr. Payne says, jesters 
were chained to the,throne in the Middie Ages. 

The three Lives I have here contain the same 
facts, except in one instance. It seems to be un- 
certain whether Chaplin was bern in Kennington 
or Fontainebleau. The Jewish strain is important ; 
animal intensity, unworldliness, sensibility come 
out of it, the way he sniffs a flower; also, the 
traditions of the Jewish comic in the music-hall. 
More important is the fact that he was born in 
the theatre and was trained by his mother between 
the ages of two and five. At eight he was per- 
forming in public; once had to be dragged off 
the stage because he wouldn’t stop singing. Some 
say his mother taught him to mimic from the slum 
window in Kennington. Perhaps poverty was the 
energising thing. Clowns are not noted for their 
warm hearts; they have been forced by something 
into a world outside common usage, and Chaplin’s 
destitution, street starvation, the years in the 
orphanage, must have quickened the wits and 
locked up the heart. When Chaplin told Eisen- 
stein he hated children, when he told someone 
else he despised the poor, one sees what horror 
he meant by childhood and poverty. Why else 
did he turn up at a printing works in his teens 
dressed in a second-hand frock-coat? How deeply 
instructive to him was the roar of laughter that 
went up at the sight of him. He had one weapon 
which had been powerful in the Lambeth streets: 
physical mimicry, making fun of the life which, 
for him, was unlivable. 

All biographers agree he was dour, melancholy, 
silent, self-interested, speaking to no-one on the 
stage, unless some ‘woman—serious-minded, pre- 
ferably—drew him out. Years later, at the top 
of his fame, the same alternative of frenzied high 
spirits and blank melancholy have persisted. He 
is one of those who are infatuated and sicken a 
dozen times a day. His powerlessness to resist 
a vretty face and then the palling of that face, 
show the heedlessness of an immense vitality. 
Mr. Huff’s book contains an interesting excerpt 
from one of Chaplin’s talks with Max Eastman, 
on the related subject of inspiration. Great 
artists have something terrifyingly machine-like 
in their natures. He was discussing with East- 
man the daily dread—and this was in 1915 !—- 
that he had lost his gift. It was useless, he said, 
to wait for inspiration: 

The main thing you’ve got to do is to preserve 
your vitality. A couple of days of complete soli- 
tude helps. Not seeing people. I conserve my 
emotions ‘I’m not going to get excited by anybody 
or anything until I get this thing worked out.’ I 
go along that way living a quiet, righteous life 
and then I stay out late one night and have a 
couple of drinks—perhaps all night and the next 
morning the reserve pours out. But you've got to 
have that reserve. Dissipation is no use except as a 
release 
Mr, Payne is an embroiderer of his subject, 

agreeably over-full of ideas. Mr. Huff and Mr. 
Cotes and Miss Niklaus are less ambitious re- 
corders and analysts of the films. Their detail 
is invaluable for they have catalogued the whole 
of Charlie. They remind us of the neglected 
Woman of Paris, which annoyed the Women’s 
Clubs in the U.S.A.—fundamentally the Ameri- 
caa majority hates Chaplin becatise it hates indi- 
vidualism. To have genius is to be undemo- 
cratic. These authors see why America hated 
Modern Times—“if you can’t boost, don’t 
knock ”—and why M. Verdoux is the natural 
opposite of the tramp and unnerved us with a 
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logic we cannot face. Less eloquently than Mr. 
Stonier in his preface to Robert Payne, they go 
over the delicacies of a comi-tragic art that are 
more important than the general ideas Chaplin 
has had. Despite “topics,” he is (as he has said) 
“an emotional cuss”—an idea is something 
which works up his personal feeling. It is lucky 
that the London streets turned him into a 
humanist, a hardened lover of liberty and a fear- 
less man. ,He was never the “Little Man,” for 
there was no smugness in him, nothing sedentary. 
His sentimentality is Cockney, but itis a protec- 
tion. The real story of his life is the tale of the 
exhaustive study-of the means. of his art and of 
the refining process which a great artist is able 
to apply to rudimentary material. The slapstick 
comedian turned into the poet whose poetry 1s 
walked and sniffed, not written. 
V. S. Prircuert 


MR. HUXLEY’S SPLIT MIND 


The Devils of Loudun. 
Chatto & Winds, 18s. 

Mr. Huxlev’s study of the supposed possession 
of ‘the Ursuline nuns at Loudun in the 1630's 
contains numerous digressions. In one of them 
the writer recapitulates the classic split persona- 
lity case of Miss Beauchamp. Why Mr. Huxley 
should have made so many excursions into rather 
hackneyed historical phenomena is difficult to 
explain, but his preoccupation with split persona- 
lity is intelligible enough if only on purely sub- 
jective lines. 

Throughout The Devils of Loudun the reader is 
constantlyreminded of the strange existence within 
Mr. Huxley of two or more hardly reconciled— 
indeed hardly reconcilable—personalities. There 
is the popular historian, the closest descendant of 
the great satirical novelist of the Twenties—a 
competent though often.a little absurdly dogmatic 
retailer of broad historical pictures derived from 
more “ stodgy” secondary sources, at his worst 
when pretending to historical scholarship, at his 
best when looking at the past as a satirical ob- 
server of personages. There is the Aubrey-like 
lover of past scandal. There is the Swiftian hater 
of the flesh, obsessed by a powerful love-hate of the 
human body, fascinated by a vision of great 
gentlemen and ladies, proud lovers and famed 
beauties swimming for an eternity of damnation 
in lakes of ordure and suppuration. There is the 
convincing and powerful teacher of religious 
truth, the man possessed by the vision of the Good, 
beside whose contemplation all other exercises, 
whether of artistic pursuit of beauty or saintlike 
devotion to good works, are as chaff before the 
wind. Finally, there is the acute political student 
of the human will in pursuit of power, the stern 
moralist who detects the moment of damnation 
when noble ends are destroyed by the use of ig- 
noble means. As with Miss Beauchamp, there are 
moments when the “ finer’? Mr. Huxleys seem to 
glimpse momentarily and with disgust the lesser 
Mr. Huxleys. Unlike Miss Beauchamp, the vari- 
ous personalities of Mr. Huxley often combine to 
produce even stranger forms. 

At his most disturbing, the popular historian 
combines with the man obsessed by human filth 
and the scandal-lover to produce a sort of 
““modern’”’ sixth-form history master, whose 
sweeping generalities liberally besprinkled with 
“ blue”’ revelations about the past are calculated 
to command the attention of even those “ foul’? 
boys at the back who are normally employed in 
searching for the “‘ hot ”’ bits in the Bible. Then, 
again, his horror of the flesh with its inevitable 
view of the world as the realm of the Prince of 
Darkness seeks an impossible reconciliation with 
what seems to me the essence of his religious be+ 
lief—“ by thinking. primarily of evil we tend, 
however excellent our intentions, to create 
occasions for evil to manifest itself’? and again 
“the effects which follow too constant and in- 
tense a concentration upon. evil are always disas- 
trous ”’. To reconcile this belief in an All Pervasive 
Good with the Manichaean dualism to which his 
Schadenfreude leads him, he reasonably rejects 


By Atpous Huxtey. 
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Revised Standard 
Version of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


A major event in Bible History. For 
sixteen years leading American Bible 
scholars, under the chairmanship of Ds 
Luther A. Weigle, Dean Emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, have been at work on this 
new translation, A new degree of accuracy in 
phrasing and understanding has been 
achieved, based on the most authoritative 
manuscripts —all more ancient than any 
previc usly used. ¢ loth 30s Reaine 37s 6d 





The 
Argylls in Korea 


LT.-COL. G. I. MALCOLM. A very 


buman account, written with sympathy and 
humour, of the important part played by the 
Arpgylls in the Korean campaign. As the 


spearhead of the first British contingent, 
they arrived when the Americans were very 
hard-pressed and at once proved their werth, 
establishing a fine spirit, of camaraderie 
with their transatlantic allies. With map and 
16 half-tone plates. 12s ¢ 


Proud Heritage 
belum cl of the History of th Highland Light 


Infaony. LT.-COL. L. B. OATES, DSO. 
Col. Oatts bas devoted both skill) and 


earning to place the deeds of his regiment 
in their historical setting...But he has not 
omitted both anecdote and incident, and he 
did well to revive for the present genera 
tion Rae of Sobral, Ewing of the Mutiny ane 
George Clark.’ Gla,gow Herald jos 


The Drove Roads 
of Scotland 


A. R. B. HALDANE, A record of a once 


vital part of the life of Scotland gleaned 
om the personal recollection of inherited 
tradition of men and women all over the 
ountry, but mainlyfrom scattered relerences 


in many manuscript and printed source 


Scottish Verse 
I8SI-1951 


Selated by DOUGLAS YOUNG. 

anthology made by a poet and a scholar 
Scottish life and the Scottish scene find 
expression here in verse, in poems of war 
and of peace, Highland and Lowland and 
and island, 1¢9 in English, 148 in Scots, 11 
in Gaelic (with translations) and 2) in 
Shetland Norn. With foreword, glossary 
and notes, 18s 
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GRANDMA MOSE 
MY LIFES HISTORY 


GRANDMA MOSES 


rhe most attractive living primitive 
painter, Grandma was too busy as a 
farmer's wite to discover her talent till 
she was 738 Now with Aly Lif 
History, she proves she can write as 
charmingly as she paints. Mlustrated in 
full colour 21s 


ANDRE FRANCOIS’ 
DOUBLE BEDSIDE BOOK 


This artist seems to be trying earnestly 


to draw facts that they are explosive 
with laughter is not his fault Like the 


best clowns, he works in melancholy 
sobriety, slightly shocked by his 
audiences hilarity, Introduced — by 
Nicolas Bentle) . j ‘ 


[HE PORILAND VASI 
WOLF MANKOW ITZ 

authoritati history of the Vortland 

Vase and of the famous Wedewood 


pies s colloty ne plates vake 


detailed comparisons possible 
Just Published 


BEDS 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 


‘A highly amusing ramble through the 
bedelothes of the nturve Dudley 
Barker, Daily Herald By the witt 
author of Cleanlim wd Godlin and 
Beard 15 


A SPY HAS NO FRIENDS 
RONALD SETH 


trange and gripping book Daily 


] re Mir. Seth's is one of the 


most exciting of the war 1 


iHE GREAL CHARLII 
ROBERT PAYNI 


Vin ized portrait of % enius \ 
ienti« wad thoughtint book t 
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Da 1 ‘ Foreword } ( W 
Stonier Iilustrated with still ic 
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Chilean Scrapbook 
By Stephen Clissold 


This book of travel, history, anthropology and 
many other facets of Chilean life and scene 
gives a vivid impression of that fascinating 
country and its bends with the Anglo-Saxon 
world Mlustrated. 25,- net 


By the Waters of 
the Danube 


By Alexandra Orme 


An ordinary resident of Russian-occupied 
Boda-Pest describes with cheerful hamour 
how she and her family and friends swr- 
mounted the appalling conditions that sur- 
rounded them. 15,- net 


HH. The Aga Khan 


By Harry J. Greenwall 


“A portrait, both frank and friendly, of one 
ol the most remarkable men of our day. 
Mr. Greenwall provides authentic information 
on # full and romantic career.”-—SIR FRANK 
BROWN, ©.11 Iustrated, 15/- net 


The Log of the 
Pelican By Gibson Cowan 


“ As strange a saga of the sea as ever I read 
Can more than hold iis own with any other 
contemporary tole of the sea.” Oxford Mail. 
“An unusual story, excellently told. 

Scotsman, 12 6 net 





A Land 


By Jacquetta Hawkes 


TH IMPRESSION NOW AVATLAREE 


lilustrated, 21 - net 











FICTION 


The Ballad of the 
Sad Calé 
By Carson MeCullers 


— A 1 of peculiar pereeption, an in 


1 
comparable story-teller, a writer of the highe«t 
class v. « Parvenerr, “ Phe best living 
American writer.”--pavip Gannerr, “ Her 


vision opens up a new world.”——a, CaLpen 
MARSHAL RECOMMENDED BY THl 
BOOK SOCIETY. 2ad Impression, 15)/- net 


So Sad, So Fresh 


By Bruce Hamilton 


= «Thisx + not only the best novel that I have 
read for many years, it is the best modem 
novel that | have ever read.—s, P. B. MAIS, 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK 
SOUCILTY 12 6 nel 
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poverty and sickness as the external symbols of 
inward grace, but illogically implies a sort of con- 
nection between physical heaith and holiness, 
which is as absurd as the Christian Science doc- 
trines he so often mocks. At his highest, however, 
Mr. Huxley’s vision of the Good is so intense that 
it banishes his obsessions and unites with his, 
masterly sense of human motive to produce 
analyses of religious experience with an intellec- 
tual sympathy rare in such studies. 

As may be well imagined, these warring and 
age forces find their literary expréssion in 

ooks that are both uneven and unconnected, 
The Devils of Loudun has in full degree its depths 
and its heights, and from start to finish the central 
theme of the book is never constant. The work 
epens with a description of seventeenth-century 
France at Mr. Huxley’s sixth-form worst, and 
passes to an account of the Abbé Grandier at his 
satirical novelist’s best. The story of this homme 
moyen sensuel who gradually built around him, 
in his arrogance, a ring of outraged enemies, has 
something of the dramatic effect of the assembly 
of Elvira, Anna and Ottavio ; if this norrative came 
as the direct prelude to the vengeance that falls 
upon him, the drama might be as telling as Don 
Giovanni's. Before the terrible end of Grandier, 
kiowever, we afe given a very complete account of 
the supposed demonic possession of the Ursuline 
nuns which was eventually used by Grandier’s 
enemies to secure his ruin. Since this diabolic 
Visitation was even viewed by most contempor- 
arics as fraudulent, it has not the intrinsic interest 
as a parapsychological phenomenon to justify the 
length at which Mr. Huxley treats it. Ofher and 
more genuine phenomena, after all, are at hand 
for investigation. The numerous digressions, too, 
On seventeenth-century science, witchcraft and 
medicine are based upon such well-thumbed 
sources that it is difficult to know for what audi- 
ence they are intended; while others, like that 
upon antimony as a popular contemporary pur- 
gutive, are marked by that obsessive interest in 


DENT Imm 


Between the Lights 
: Ada Williams 


Memories of childhood and parents and 
gtundparents, bringing truly to life places 
and people and customs in the homely 
England and Wales of days gone by. 
Period drawings by BERNARD BRETT, 15s. net 


Born of These Years 
Perry Burgess 


Autobiography of the author of Who Walk 
Alone, the story of the life of a leper. Moving, 
exciting, as well as amusing account of 
angee and peoples in every corner of the 
lobe, in war and in peace. 
Ilustreted with photographs. 18s, net 


Third of the ‘Madeleine’ books 


An Exile in Soho 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


“Mrs. Henrey is deeply skilled in revealing 
the intricacies, ences, and anxieties of 
the female soul. Poignant, authentic, 
and whimsical... A very good book.” 

—C. E, VULLIAMY, Spectator, 16s, net 


The Four Seasons of 


Manuela 
Victor W. von Hagen 


Biographical-historical novel (fresh from 
its American success) telling for the first 
time the love-story of Manuela Saenz, 
Peruvian rebel, and Simon Bolivar, the 
“Liberator of South America.” 15s. net 
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the sordid already described as so disturbing. 

When the narrative returns to the gradual 
spinning of the web around Grandier which leads 
to the horrors of his torture and public burning, 
Mr. Huxlcy’s dramatic powers are masterly. The 
focus here, hewever, is not upon religious phen- 
omena, real or sputious, but upon the Reichstag 
fire methods by which Richelieu and the Grey 
Eminence pursued and destroyed their victim. 
No one can analyse such a vile confusion of ends 
and means as brilliantly as Mr. Huxley, nor, f 
think, is there anything so heartening as the 
absclute liberalism of his defence of the rights of 
individual human beings, when he is so clearly 
repelled by humanity as a whole. Yet the force 
of this section is weakened by the obscurity in 
which he leaves the motives of Richelieu’s in- 
terest in so apparently local a proceeding. In any 
case, the story is a political and not a religious 
one. The final section is concerned with the 
hysteric infection which passes from the nuns to 
the last of their exorcists, the Jesuit Surin. This 
is both the most moving and the most significant 
episode, for Surin is of a spiritual calibre far above 
the other actors in the story and the long agony of 
his invasion by evil is genuine tragedy. Not the 
least among the paradoxes of Mr. Huxley’s ex- 
position is his emphasis, in this part of the book, 
upon the healing powers of the Natural World 
which rises at times to almost 'Wordsworthian 
heights. Such emphasis seems once again a 
strange divergence from true contemplation. 

All these contradictions and disturbing shifts 
of emphasis only illustrate the fascinating range 
of Mr. Huxley’s powers. It is because he still 
remains so entirely stimulating a writer that he 
could so easily eschew the obsessive, the sensa- 
tional and the popular and demand from his 
readers the difficult discipline that the remarkable 
intensity of his vision of pervasive Good should 
claim. ANGuS WILSON 


CAULDRON BUBBLE 


The Year One. By KATHLEEN Ratne. Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


There is some very good poetry here. It struck 
me as more exciting than Kathleen Raine’s pre- 
vious books, and on pulling myself into a 
calculating frame of mind I became puzzled to 
see how she had got so much breadth into a 
mystical theme which seems inherently narrow. 
Mr. Robert Graves and his White Goddess have 
had an important effect, I think; not because he 
invented this topic, which he would fervently 


| deny, but because he would sometimes express 
| such vomiting loathing of the goddess he revered 


and told us we so urgently needed to revere. In 
her previous book The Pythoness Kathleen Raine 
made some attempts to appear in person as this 
murderous bitch, sow and what not, patiently 
following out the formula; but though the 
formula gives a certain range to the gentleman 
poets it is hard to handle for a lady poet, in 
particular for a rather saintly character; and 
Kathleen Raine seems now to have absorbed it by 
keeping to the narrower form of presenting her- 
self as a disgusting sinister old witch, muttering 
spells. ‘This may seem a flippant view of her very 
sincere verse, but it is needed, I think, when you, 
read Northumbrian Sequence IV, where the 
main dramatic force comes from the variety of 
orchestration. The initial lines 

Let in the wir 

Let in the rain 

Let in the moors tonight 
and their varied repetitions need to be a wicked 
gabble, low but corresponding to oboes and tom- 
toms, to get the astonishment of the contrast of 
the solo violin: 

Fearful is my virgin heart 

And frail my virgin form, 

And must I then take pity on 

The raging of the storm 

That rose up from the great abyss 

Before the world was made .. . 
and so on. A lack of vanity about her role as 
magician, I suspect, has weakened the end of this 


| splendid poem; the penultimate verse is right to 
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start by pitying the lonely stars but ought to 
continue amid such grandeur, not merely be sorry 
for the local scenery, before the gabble comes back 
for the final blow: 

Let in the wound, 

Let in the pain, 

Let in your child tonight. 
“Your” as apart from “my” is (I take it) inten- 
tionally baffling, as a generalisation; the two 
women might be different persons or might not; 
just as the conception of a child might be 
expected, from the visit of an appalling lover, or 
simply the return of a prodigal child, or one 
might think of Emily Bronté standing at the open 
window to hasten her death. 

Such a poem has the direct hitting power on’ 
the page which is one of the crucial tests; you 
are forced to feel how it reads aloud. I am less 
fend of the “I am” form to which Mr. Robert 
Graves’s researches gave prominence; “I am the} 
shudder in the udder, I am the scramble in the‘ 
bramble, I am ‘the third lamp-post on your. left.”;) 
The English language is so fond of this game 
that it lies on its back, as soon you start, and 
asks to be tickled; one can’t feel very solemn about 
that; and apparently the ancient riddles had very: 
detailed pedantic answers. Kathleen Raine, as I 
understand, uses it to assert that each individual: 
soul is at bottom identical with the Divine Ground’ 
(not that the prophet is here the mouthpiece of the 
god), and uses the surprise of her details only 
for incidental poetic pleasure; a different aim 
from her originals at both points. The effects are 
are good, but it is a limited formula; whereas 
when she uses modern science she gets it right. 

The technical merit of her free verse is some- 
thing much harder to talk about, an exquisite 
ear. Itis full of half rhymes which are much better 
for not being full rhymes, so much so that her 
occasional rhymes sometimes feel a mistake, a 
slight flatness rather than an emphasis. It comes 
off the page as a beautiful voice. 

W. Empson 


REMEMBER WITHOUT TEARS 
The a By Puyiuts Bottoms, Faber. 


Tallulch. By TALLULAH BANKHEAD. Gollancz. 
16s. 

Please Ring the Bell. By H. Frank WALLACE. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s. 

A Pattern of Islands. By ARTHUR GRIMBLE. 
Murray. 18s. 


The autobiographical spate continues. How 
fatally easy to write are the less reputable ex- 
amples of this form of literature : 

Meantime, Uncle Walter had sold up the beloved 

Chelmsford house and had settled next to us in 

Collodeon Terrace. Well do I recall Mamma’s 

displeasure when she heard of his imminent descent 

upon us. “Uncle Wally” was definitely persona 
non grata with my parents, though to us giris he 

was a figure of enchantment and romance... . 

Those who knew Croydon in the 90s will recol- 
lect Drugget’s pastry-shop (now, alas, a ftire- 
station). Hastening home from school, we would 
press our eager and, albeit, somewhat pink noses 
to the window, feasting our eyes the while on the 
dainties within. One day, my sister Ethel, greatly 

daring . 

In a batch of four autobiographies, let us gal 
lantly examine the ladies first. Miss Bottome’s 
Search for a Soul took us through her first eigh- 
teen years of life. The Challenge carries us 
onwards to her early thirties, through years of 
ill-health to her meeting with Alfred Adler. 
These, we are told, “are the years in which we 
must expose those hidden aims we have been 
choosing, and upon which we have built our life- 
plan, from our earliest childhood.” The exposing 
of Miss Bottome’s hidden aims requires 400 pages 
and her memory is as disastrously efficient as that 
of Mrs. Robert Henrey; one is punch-drunk with 
reminiscence and already groggy in one’s corner 
by the end of Round One. What do such writers 
do? Are vast diaries kept? How else does one 
remember that Paul said “If you ever want to see 
me again I will come to you, but only on the con- 
dition that you accept me in advance as your 
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THE FORSAKEN IDEA 


| HENRY FIELDING A Study of Viscount Milner 
| 





His Life, Works, and Times EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


by F. HOMES DUDDEN 


ts ® Scldom has a statesman had to suffer such universal misunderstanding as did the 
Two volumes: £5.58. net § 


subject of this book. Edward Crankshaw’s work is not a biography but an 





This life of Fielding, combining, as it does 
with biography, a picture of the novelist’s 
world, is unlikely to be superseded for many : . . 
vears lhis is a book that raises controversia) issues. The ideas of Lord Milner 


| should be of particular interest to us to-day 15s. net 


INDUSTRY AND | 
PLANNING IN STEPNEY 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| worth ok | EDWIN CHADWICK 

| 3 and the Public Health Movement, 1832-1854 
| 

| 

| 


examination of the ideas of one who believed that the supreme concern of all 
Englishmen was the preservation and development of the Empire 


. an absorbing and, it may well be, a 
decisive book. . .” British Weekly 


R. A, LEWIS tells the story of Chadwick's greatest achievement : his leadership 
ART AND TECHNICS of the movement which forced the first Public Health Act on the statute book, 


by LEWIS MUMPORD 


1ss. net 


and set up a central department to deal with the nation’s health problems—the 
forerunner of the modern Ministries of Health and Local Government. 24s. net 


In this book Mir Mumford traces the relation- 
: », ¢ oug lestorv, « o ih _ y 
Blain Waki mtn Op atta THE LITTLE WORLD OF MAN 


which is subjective: the technical, which is | 


objective. He believes that we are now ‘at a if] !. B. BAMBOROUGH gives an account of Renaissance psychological theory, 
| moment of splendid potentialities and 


} promise,’ and that man can, it he will, learn 
to use machines creatively. 


Wlustrating it from contemporary authorities, 20s. net 
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PERSONALITY 
AND CONFLICT 
IN JAMAICA 


by 
Madeline Kerr 

This pioneering work has several 
claims to importance. It is based 
on field material gathered by the 
author while Social Psyc hologist to 
the West Indian Social Survey, and 
is the first study of its kind that 
draws upon organised field work. 
The field technique employed ts fully 
described. Problems like tllegiti- 
macy, child parent attitudes, social 
misunderstandings, are not studied 
in isolation but in the context of the 
community as a whole, 


The Crusades (11) 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 
The third impression of the first volume 
| of Mr Runciman’s history of the Cru- 
sades is in hand. This second volume, 


LIBERATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 
1806—1827 

R. A, Huniphreys 

The story of the coming of independence in Argentina, 
Chile and Peru, based on the unpublished papers of 

an English adventurer, James Paroissicn. 
17 collotype plates : 4 maps 
Published on October 27 * 25s net 
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now published, deals with the Franks 
in the Holy Land from 1100 to 1187. 
8 illustrations and 6 maps. 425s. net 
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EDWARD BENLOWES 
Harold Jenkins 
The first modern lite of Benlowes, country gentleman, 
poet and patron of letters in the England of Charles I 
and Cromwell. 
Published on September 29 * 35s net 
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Economic History 

of Europe (IT) 
EDITED BY 

M. POSTAN & EB. E. RICH 
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AMERICAN HISTORY 
' AND AMERICAN HISTORIANS 
H. Ha'e Bellot 
‘For all the problems of frontier settlement and its 
related questions Professor Bellot has provided a mest 
admirable conspectus and a most valuable critical assess- 
ment of materials.” The Times Literary Supplement. 


The second volume of the latest of the 
Cambridge Histories deals with Trade 


and Industry in the Middle Ages 
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lover. I do not mind secing 
passant, at Easter...” 
steamer to Capri, * “the stars came out like a troop 
of buttercups” ? Is it really profitable to know 
that, the day before Auntie Lou’s arrival, Pau! cut 
some “exquisitely designed” ham sandwiches, or 
that the Jeffersons’ house-parlourmaid looked 
after the chickens ? 

Sometimes one barely knows where one is: 

Ernan was to meet us at Basle and to accompany 
us to Wesen and Tyrol, with or without his mother 
Unfortunately, Mamma was at a little place 
called Baden, not very far from Wesen—both being 
on the main line to Innsbruck—and she preferred 
to remain at Baden and not come to Wesen with 
us . . . She wished to continue the baths she had 
begun at Baden ...I had to explain to my 
mother that Ernan could not escort us from Basle 
to Wesen; nor leave his mother alone at Baden. 

Everything clear? Ernan turns, up in the end 
(at Wesen), sporting a well-cut, pale grey, striped 
flannel suit, and no longer ‘ “the forlorn boy I 
had parted from at the bottom of the Maloja 
Pass. In these few months Ernan had become a 
man,” and has a plan for joining the Japanese 
Navy. 

Miss Bottome is a distinguished writer and, 
despite the suffocating blanket of detail, there is 
enjoyment here and there. But I would respect- 
fully suggest that, for the future, she lays in a 
stout pair of scissors and learns how to snip. 

Miss Bankhead bursts, jet-propelled, from the 
pages of Tallulah. “ Apostates have hinted,” she 
announces, “that I’m the ill-gotten daughter of 
Medusa and the Marquis de Sade.” Devotees 
have described her as “a fusion of Annie Laurie, 
Bopeep, Florence Nightingale and whichever 
waif Lillian Gish played in The Orphans of the 
Storm.” Her book contains material to support 
either of these claims. 

What is the explanation of the astonishing 
‘Tallulah Boom of the Twenties? There have 
been other American invaders as beautiful with 
voices as agreeably husky (the one under discus- 
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sion has een “likenéd to the mating call 6f the 
caribou”). She was not in those days an out- 
standingly effective actress and she has never liked 
her profession: “I loathe acting. Unless the 
sheriff barges in to drag out my piano, I'll never 
act On a stage again.” Her London career had 
its ups and downs; in 1924, the closing of The 
Dancers “caught me with my fiscal bloomers 
down,” and at the first night of Conchita (“a 
stinker”), a performing monkey snatched off her 
black wig and waved it at the audience. What 
did Miss Bankhead do? Turned a cartwheel, of 
course, to her entranced public, and went off in 
high spirits to Ciro’s where, it has been wrongly 
stated, she “sloshed Miss Gladys Cooper with 
beer” (“It was Francis Laking who doused her, 
inadvertently ”). 

And yet, despite some indifferent plays, Arnold 
Benxett, if not legend, tells us that, on her 
entrance, there was 

a terrific, wild, passionate, hysterical roar. . . 
Hundreds and hundreds of robust young women 
are determined that this first night shall be a 
deafening success.... I looked up at the gallery. 
Scores of lusty girls hanging over the rail and 
tossing their triumphant manes and gesticulating 
and screeching. A strange and disturbing sight. 

President Truman has read this volume: “I 
haven’t been able to put it down. It is 
undoubtedly the most interesting book I’ve had 
in my hands since I have been President of the 
United States.” Do not scoff at this statement, 
until you, too, have read the book; you may not 
then require to. There is something rare and 
remarkable about Miss Bankhead. Even after 
the second act of Rain, her stepmother was able 
to say to her: “Tallulah, honey, you're just 
precious, Sugar.” 

The jacket of Please Ring the Bell warns us that 
we are in for “personality, full-flavoured and 
instantly recognisable” and that the big-game 
hunting and ardent theatre-going author “has an 
ear for a good story, an eye for a pretty woman.” 
Mr. Wallace progressed to Life via Eton (where 
“Horace came suddenly to life”), “ stuffing” for 
Responsions with the Rev. Beddington, and 
Oxford (a pass degree and friends mostly in the 
rowing set). He has found much to please him: 
stag-shooting in Spain, Pratt’s, Letty Lind (she 
had a sister called Lydia Flopp), hansoms (yes, 
clip-clopping) down Knightsbridge, and a merry 
evening at Romano’s with bread being thrown 
from the balcony on to a diner beneath. These 
genial recollections and musings contain little 
that is novel and are thickly laced with racy tales, 
bonhomie, clichés and lingo, Sausages, to Mr. 
Wallace, are “bangers,” films are “the flicks,” 
|} a drink is “liquid refreshment,” parties are 
“festive occasions,” and Italians, whether mend- 
ing roads or serving in restaurants, are “ wops.” 
| The whole affair is bufferdom gone berserk, but, 

sated though we may be with the period, it has 
its own quaint charm. 

Nobody should miss Sir Arthur Grimble’s 
| A Pattern of Islands, a record of devoted service, 

well beyond the call of duty, in the Gilbert and 

Ellice Islands in the Céntral Pacific, and told 

with modesty and self-effacement. “I was a 

tallish, pinkish, long-nosed young man, fantastic- 
| ally thin-legged and dolefully mild of manner .. . 
| I think the only positive things about me were 
!a consuming hunger for sea-travel and a 
disastrous determination to write sonnets.” After 
Cambridge (Arthur Benson read the sonnets), 
marriage, and a comical interview with a Colonial 
Office official (“Ah .. . romance, romance again 
. a young couple, hull-down on the trail of 

rapture”), the author set sail with a wife as 
| resourceful, hard-working and kind as he. 

It is doubtful if the Colonial Office foresaw 
many of the duties which the Grimbles thought 
fit to undertake, and it..is likely that they were 
not intended to become the firm friends of the 
native in their care. In appalling’ living con- 
dition. (even water was. a-problem), and in an 

| atmosphere of evil spirits and witchcraft, they 
| set to work, leartiing Gilbertese, learning local 


‘| customs (“ She held the nut towards me with both 


| hands . . . and gave vert: to a belch so resonant 
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that it seemed to shake her elfin form from stem 
to stern”), turning a jail into a maternity home, 
acting, on occasion, as midwife, enduring 
dysentery, winning everywhere respect and affec- 
tion, and managing to rear a family of their own 
in places where the only doctor was sometimes. 
at three months’ call. -There is never any real 
complaint, only an amused acceptance of disaster 
and annoyance. Their goats “conspired among 
themselves to live a life of embittered chastity,” 
their imported fowls refused to lay and died of 
gapes; most of the bush eggs “exploded like 
stink-bombs in the housewife’s hand.” 

Returning to England, Sir Arthur thought that 
the personnel department of the Colonial Office 
might be glad to hear about conditions in the 
Gilberts, the importance of medicines, and other 
details useful to new recruits. The idea was not 
popular: “But—my dear fellow! 'I mean to 
say! Good Heavens! If we told our applicants 
even a quarter of these, facts .in advance 
we'd never get a bally recruit.” Had they 
known al! the facts in advance, one feels that 
the Grimbles would only have hurried to 
their islands the faster. The reader’s reactions 
to this superior pair are likely to be the same as 
those of the natives to whom they brought 
sympathy, help, affection and hope. 

ArtHur MARSHALL 


NEW NOVELS 


The Financial Expert. By R. K. NARAYAN. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Fever of Lees, By 

SmitH. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Westward the Sun. By Grorrrey COTTERELL. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 

Most Indian novels are subconsciously dedi- 
cated to one or other deity of the Hindu pan- 
theon. Mr. Mulk Raj Anand’s untouchables are 
the sweepings of Shiva, Mr. Huthi Singh’s blood- 
stained eunuch is a wraith of Kali. Similarly, 
Mr. Narayan’s new book is concerned with the 
courtship of the Lakshmi, Goddess of Wealth. 
Margayya, the money-lender, is India’s Little 
Man wooing showers of silver rupees. 

Mr. Narayan humanizes India for us and this 
is something that alien writers of greater 
genius cannot do. Kim gives us the romantic 
India of fakirs and spices, the continent of 
mystery ringed by the Great Widow’s battalions, 
traversed by her railways, yoked beneath her iron 
writ. Mr. Forster’s India, for all its realism, is a 
gigantic question-mark made up of a million 
molecules: mud and holiness, temples and mon- 
keys and missionaries have been mixed in a 
cosmic bran-tub. Mr. Narayan shies away from 
the caves of Marabar and makes for a branch 
turning off the Great Trunk Road. It is in his 
sociable, down-at-heel Malgudi with its betel- 
strewn mean streets and malodorous gutters, its 
astrologers and Co-operative Banks, its brothels, 
lawyers, cinemas and cheap aphrodisiacs, that 
East and West really meet. 

In the centre of the Malgudi framework is 
Margayya himself—crooked, credulous, unedu- 
cated, a pompous failure oscillating between ex- 
tremes of despair, daydream and self-assertion. 
Extremes of nostalgia also: 

He wore a lace-edged dhoti which he normally 
kept folded in his box. It was a fine texture, but 
much yellowed now... It had been given to 
him, as it now seemed a century and a half ago, 
on the day of his wedding when he was sitting 
beside his wife on a flower-decked swing, sur- 
rounded by a lot of women-folk joking and sing- 
ing and teasing the newly-weds, after the feast of 
night. He sighed at the. thought .of those days. 
How they had fussed about him and tried to 
satisfy his smallest request and keep him pleased 
in every way. How eminent he had felt then! 
People seemed to feel honoured when he spoke to 
them . . . he had thought that that would con- 
tinue for ever. What a totally false view of life 
one acquired on one’s wedding day! 

When we first meet Margayya he is sitting 
beneath a banyan tree opposite the local bank, 
lecturing the peasants while advancing them 
small loans. Before the wheel comes full circle, 
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LORD BYRON, 
CHRISTIAN 
VIRTUES 


G. WILSON KNIGHT 
The author applies the methods which 
have proved so valuable in his approach 
to Shakespeare to a new study of Byron 
as a personality of challenging poetic 
importance. A startling, but accurate, 
portrait emerges. Illustrated 30s, net 


SELECTED PROSE 
OF HUGO VON 
HOFMANNSTHAL 


With an Introduction ty 
HERMANN BROCH 


A selection from the prose works of the 
Austrian writer. Stephen Spender de- 
scribes this book as ‘One of the essential 
modern classics.’ 


FOLK TALES 

KOREA 
ZONG-IN-SOB 

With a foreword ty Professor Simon. 

‘These translations are of obvious interest 


at the moment, with the depth and 
charm of a very old culture. 21s, net 
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Just Published 


Farewell, ““Migh Fett 
A. J. BROWN 


A brilliant successor to I] Bought a Hotel, 
in which this author-innkeeper continues 
the story of his hotel on the Yorkshire 
Country scenes and people, the 
perils of authorship, hotelier’s problems ; 
all are mixed in friendliest fashion. 12s. 6d. 
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The Dog Game 
MACDONALD DALY 


The well-known commentator 
and internationally famous judge recalls 
of the dogs and owners (eccentric 
and otherwise) he has known. 9s. Od. 


television 


some 


The Naming of 
Wild Flowers 
GARETH H. BROWNING 
A fascinating book which delves into 
history, myth and legend in search of the 


meaning behind the names we know so 
well. 9s. Od. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


36 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 





























MARRIAGE 


AND 
FREEDOM 
Revised Edition by 

Chesse 


Reviews of the 1st Edition; 


“Ilis hook may well serve as an 
introduetion to that wide sex educa- 


Eustace 


tion which is so necessary to human 
happiness.” / hk Medical ] 


‘A good first-aid to marital 
casualties,” Ne Slate in 


wna 


* There isn’t a thing I disagree with 
cover to cover. You have 

an excellent job of work.” 
] dD 
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from 
done 


i Wa t Seo 


An analysis of what true freedom 
in marriage really is- 
pathetic, hieid ; 
sense of the 


sane, 
modern in the best 
word,” Everywoman 
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12s. 6d. net. 
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What Again ? 


Our eyes grow dim from writing copy 
for special book-numbers. The 
nation seems to grow suddenly 
literate at Christmas, and even the 
Croynge Weekly Interval suddenly 
extrudes a special book-number. 
Bad cess to cheaper newsprint. 


All right, we'll stop nattering. What 
you want from us is information, and 
what we want from you is money. 
In your shoes we would buy THE 
LAST ADAM (7s. 6d.) because 
it’s cheap, because it is intelligent, 
because it is witty and full-witted. 
Ronald Duncan tells the story in the 
first person. He’s the only man left 
alive in the world after the explosion 
of the hydrogen bomb. Put yourself 
in his place for an hour—meet the 
beautiful American girl who wants 
to Eve his Adam. What would you 
do, chum? What would you do? 
Would you start the whole business 
over again, book-numbers and all ? 


12 Park Place St. James’s London . SW1 
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HITLER 


{ STUDY IN TYRANNY 
BF RAN pe rnoete 


This well-documented | 
is the first complete life of Hitler, from 


historical study 


birth to death. It is based on several 
years’ work on a large mass of new 
material made available since the end of 
World War Il. 786 pages. Illustrated. 


Just Published 25s. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“With this book he puts himself in the front 
rank of contemporary historians. . . there is 
not a difficult or an unnecessary page.” 


DAILY MAIL “... Absorbing narrative’ 
SECOND LARGE EDITION PRINTING 
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Bruce 


EUROPE 
Lockhart 


Sir Robert possesses the faculty 
of rendering cven the dreariest 
politics as lively as a bottle party 

the reader derives solace from his 
optunism, sympathy from his com 
passion, and exhilaration from his 
unflagging zest.””, Harold Nict 
Observer los. 


TORY LIVES 
John 


A timely reconsideration of the 
origins of Tory philosophy. Is there 
any real and fundamental difference 
between the main political parties 
today ? What is the place of Tory 
philosophy in Managerial Britain? 
Illustrated 15s 


TEMPTRESS 
RETURNS 
Alleard 
Describing the epic return voyage of 
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the author’s lone encounter with a 
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he has suffered the extremities of splendour and 
misery. He has wooed Lakshmi with the ashes 
of a red lotus mixed with milk drawn from a 
smoke-coloured cow and the results have been 
astonishing.- With the aid of a Dr. Pal (“‘journal- 
ist, correspondent and author”), he has published 
a pornographic textbook, recouped his fortunes 
and become a great man. He has consulted horo- 
scopes, bickered with priests, quarrelled with his 
brother’s family, and been driven almost sense- 
less by the follies of his spoilt darling of a son. 
His great system of credit collapses as easily as 
a house of cards, leaving him with a tin box and 
a cash register with which to start his banking 
life all over again under the banyan tree. Timid, 
atrabilious, he remains indestructible, the Indian 
Babbitt of our day. 

Though in his admirable and sympathetic intro- 
duction Mr. Greene compares Margayya to a 
character out of Chekhov, the book itself has a 
flavour of Gogol. There is the same exuberance 
of incident, the same appetite for national 
humours, the same flair for pinning down a 
whole society in two pages of dialogue. Mr. 
Narayan writes in the main stream of the great 
comic wadition. Racy and colloquial, ironic and 
reflective all at the same time, his book gallops 
along at the speed of Chichikov’s troika. 

Fever of Love and Westward the Sun give a 
contemporary twist to Disraeli’s image of the 
Two Nations. Each sharply realises a vastly 
different world, each is extremely entertaining, 
each is a shallow but crystal-clear pool of social 
reflection into which the English readér stares 
fascinated—yet with mixed feelings. Mrs. Har- 
court-Smith’s book is the quintessence of top 
drawer chi-chi 1952. Natural feeling is having a 
bad time on the supertax and love is a word no 
one can spell. In their place we have the new sen- 
sibility, a sensibility that has substituted gush, 
Kunsthistorische and interior decoration for the 
old-fashioned eighteenth-century qualities of 
generosity, enthusiasm and compassion. Culture 
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THE BIG TREE 
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by John Skeaping 16s. 
illustrated by the author 
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means collecting Fabergé Easter eggs, history 
means regretting pre-war Cassis. Sex, accord- 
ing to whether one delivers or repels the offen- 
sive, is a form of scalp-collecting or a fierce game 
of tit-for-tat. Broken on the wheel of self-regard, 
one flies to a chic Salamanca monastery : 

The cool granite walls, the remote .mountain 
air, the company of the old man who contrived to 
be saintly yet well informed as any ambassador, 
threw Sebastian’s troubles into fresh perspective 
like the click of a child’s kaleidoscope. 

The two married couples—Sebastian and Vir- 
ginia, Richard and Jane—fall into the wrong beds 
with the precision of puppets and the alertness 
of clever unbalanced ten-year-olds. In life, their 
world is a dreary charade; on the page, it is often 
amusing. Boredom mostly sets in with the art 
epigrams. 

Fever of Love seems to me to be escapist 
fiction in the only sense in which that over- 
worked word is legitimate—i.¢., it has served as 
a form of “escape” for the writer herself. Be- 
cause Mrs. Harcourt-Smith admires and is im- 
pressed by her central characters, she is not, as 
it were, wholly in control of them. In spite of 
so much that is entertaining—her Mademoiselle 
and Lady Richenda are rich comic creations—her 
book strikes me as shrill and vulgar. Unlike 
Miss Mitford, she cannot see beyond her world. 
It exists in a void, unrelated to the rest of post- 
war society or to any hard artistic centre. Since 
high or low comedy must equally be concerned 
with the incongruous, its absence is bound to 
give a book like this a stifling hot-house effect. 
{f Mrs. Harcourt-Smith can only get out of her 
Paxtonian prison-house, she may yet write a very 
witty novel. 

Mr. Cotterell’s book is at the other end of the 
social scale: he takes his stand outside Rainbow 
Corner. He is concerned with life in a working- 
class London suburb, with the pub, the Palais, 
and the night-shift canteen. Westward the Sun 
is set in 1944 and tells of the manner in which 
Linda Ferrers, aged eighteen, became a 
G.I. bride. Pert, warm-hearted, independent, 
shrewdly down-to-earth, yet measuring every- 
thing in life by the yardstick of the local Odeon, 
Linda is an appealing and pathetic figure. Even 
when most mussed-up after a night of wrestling 
for her virtue with the Yanks, she is a good deal 
more attractive than Mrs. Harcourt-Smith’s 
Voguies with their shell-shaped ears and kittenish 
psyches. Unlike the latter (who, to judge by the 
one piece of Cockney in her book, has never 


| listened to her charwoman), Mr. Cotterell is a 


| Under the Sea-Wind. 


| The Fulmar. 


Sea Elephant. 


born mimic. But his great gift remains his 
supreme readability. In this respect, I should say 
that he comes nearer to Mr. Somerset Maugham 
than any English novelist. 

Joun RayMonD 


UNDER AND OVER THE SEA 

By RacHEL Carson. 
Staples. 12s. 6d. 

Shorelands Summer Diary. By C. F. TunNI- 
cure. Collins. 42s. 

By L. Harrison MATTHEWS. 

MacGibbon & Kee. 15s. 

By James Fisuer. Collins. 35s. 

At first sight the structure of Miss Rachel 

Carson’s Under the Sea-Wind is a little difficult 

to determine, but it is nevertheless meticulous 

and intricate. Miss Carson is par excellence an 

ecologist, so that she observes living things 

always in relation to other living things—the 

predator and its prey, and the prey’s quarry in 

turn, and all the host of other species that go 


| to form the background of each, so the canvas 


becomes ever larget and more complex in structure. 
To prevent our eyes roving loosely over this 
immense tapestry she has taken a few theme- 


| species as a bold design, and as she follows 





them through their lives she. weaves around 
them the myriad other threads with which they 
clash or harmonise. That these background 
lives, each of which could be treated as a central 
theme, do not obtrude, is in itself a tribute to 


| Miss Carson’s skill, and whether «¢ follow the 
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cycle of a sandpiper, a mackerel, or an eel, we 
achieve a kind of identification with her momen- 
tary hero, while acquiring a mass of fascinating 
information. But as the publisher’s blurb states, 
with unusual accuracy, her true hero is life 
itself. In particular, it is that of the sea, from 
which all life has come, and I would compare 
the author with the net of which she writes in 
prose as pure and beautiful as her first book, 
The Sea Around Us: 


It was as though all the myriad lesser fry of the 
sea—plants small as dust motes and the animals 
tinier than a sand grain—drifting from birth to 
death in an ocean of infinite size and endless 
fluidity, seized upon the meshes of the gill net as 
the one firm reality in their uneasy world and clung 
to it with protoplasmic hair and cilia, with tentacle 
and claw. The gill net glowed as though it had life 
of itself ; its radiance shone out into the black sea 
and down into the darkness below. The light lured 
many small creatures to rise from deep water and 
gather on the meshes of the gill net, where they 
rested all that night in the dark, wide sea. 

I have one minor quarrel with her treatment 
of her theme-species. I am aware of the great 
difficulty of writing a life history of a nameless 
individual, and while I can find no reasonable 
alternative to her use of “ nicknames” I wish 
very much that it were unnecessary. Anguilla 
the eel and Comber the mackerel have the 
educational value of abbreviated scientific names, 
but I must admit that a pair of sandpipers named 
Silverbar and Blackfoot leave me restive ; I feel 
that I am being led gently but firmly back to 
the nursery. 

The book has an illustrated glossary (an idea 
I commend to cther writers on such subjects) 
for which Mr. C. F. Tunnicliffe has supplied 
the drawings. His own book Shorelands Summer 
Diary appears at the same time. Here, too, the 
years seem to slide back, but I am led willingly 
and without protest. Shorelands is the name 
of the author’s estuary home, and the birds 
of the estuary are the theme of his diary. Pro- 
duced with an almost pre-war lavishness, it is 
illustrated with more than a hundred and fifty 
of his drawings and paintings, of which sixteen 
are in colour. It is an attractive volume to 
handle, and at present-day costs the publishers 
would appear to have performed something of a 
conjuring trick. Mr. Tunnicliffe’s deep feeling 
for birds enlivens all his work, and to his ability 
as painter and naturalist he adds an unusual 
sense of composition. I find some of his black- 
and-white drawings a little crowded—probably 
because he responds to so many different things 
in a scene—but there are both drawings and 
paintings which are exciting even as arrangements 
of tone or colour masses. His painting of fighting 
sheldrakes is one of these, and the drawing of 
the arctic terns’ pas de deux on page 76 has the 
delicacy, and almost the movement, of a “‘ mobile.”’ 
This is primarily a book for bird lovers of all 
ages, but there can be few country-minded 
children who would not find it a delightful and 
satisfying present. 

Sea Elephant, by L. Harrison Matthews, seems 
to me a sort of Q-ship; or a wolf, if not in 
sheep’s clothing at least in the skin of a dis- 
armingly safe-looking dog. It is subtitled 
“The Life and Death of the Elephant Seal,” 
and it is written by the Scientific Director of the 
Zoological Society. An innocent disguise, but 
this is not a suitable present for your children. 
The first shock is the realisation that Dr. Matthews 
can write—a rather rare accomplishment among 
scientists—and the second is that he is telling 
a personal story of a long voyage with seal- 
hunters in the Antarctic. The book, illustrated 
with the author’s photographs and drawings, 
is an almost uninterrupted display of pyrotechnics, 
in which the majority of the fireworks do go off, 
but not a few wound the spectators in doing so. 
I am not a squeamish man (indeed I have been 
accused of being the reverse) but here, unlike 
Mr. Ogden Nash’s sea-gull, I cannot guarantee 
not to squeam. I am aware that the atrocities 
that man commits upon the seals are little worse 
than those that the seals inflict upon each other, 
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A New Gift Book Timed to Coincide with the 

R.A. Winter Exhibition on the Dutch Painters 
(November, 1952— March, 1953) 


THE 
DUTCH 
MASTERS 


By Herace Shipp 


UTCH painting of the seventeenth century has always 
BD: n essentially popular art in the appeal of its subjects, 

as it was altogether deligheful in its beanty as sheer 
painting. This same harmony of popular appeal and scholarly 
knowledge of human imverest and critical padgment has been 
kept by Horace Shipp, one of our leading art erities, ia this 
book intreducing the Dutch Masters. The story of Duteh 
art is told in an order which enables the reader to see it as 
a whole against its historical and social backgrownd, and also 
to diseover the relevant facus, the standing, the particular 
quatitios of any individual artist. Alco, with the human stery 
of cach master is an easily grasped analysis in non-technical 
Fanguage of his qualities ax a paimter, and his contribution 
to Durch and, indeed, to Earopean art. 

The seventeen colour and twenty-four bhalf-rone plates 
ihustrating the book have been chosen: almost entirely from 
tine private collections, and are thus noe the more frequently 
reproduced works from the though these are, 
natarally, dealt with in the 


museums, 
substantial text 

Among the many artists whose work is reviewed are 
Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Hooch, 


Gerard Dou, the Ruisdaels, and van Huysum 


> Tl 
Format. ,, 
aplique wove paper. 
eloth ; gold blocked on side 
mately Glin. x 7in, The 
the frontispiece 


Vermeer, de 


ve book ix clearly and attractively printed 
specially selected Bembo 14-pt. type on 
It is bound m high quality green Book 
and spine Page is appresi 
five colour dust jacket reproduces 


size 


The volume consists of 128 pages of text including a full 
index ; seventeen foll-colour illustrations including the front 


piece and twenty-four pages of half-ton 


Only 25/- net 
NEWNES 


reproductions, 
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ESCAPE—OR DIE 
Paul Brickhill 
“Extremely exciting.””— Zhe Observer 
“An escape book with a difference.” — 
Norrngham Guardian 
Mustrated 15/- net 


THE DAM BUSTERS 
Paul Brickhill 


“The best wartime story of the R.A.F.”— 
Doug/as Bader 
“ Breath-stopping excitement.” — 
Daily Telegraph 
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RABBIT 


Bruce Marshall 


‘A classic of its kind.”-—Daily Graphic 
Unforgettable, remarkable . . ."—H. E. Bates, 
Sunday Times 
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THE FROGMEN 


Tom Waldron & James Gleeson 
* One of the strangest of all war stories.”’— 
Sunday Chronicle 
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THERE SHE BLOWS! 
by HAKON MIELCHE 


With line drawings by the author and |2 pages 
of photographs. 


12s, 6d- 


A new book by the popular Danish writer 
and traveller, describing whaling in the Antarctic, 


THE WATCHER 
AND THE RED DEER 


by RICHARD PERRY 
12s. 6d. 


The story of everyday life among the herds o! 
deer in the glens and on the mountains of the 
Scottish Highlands through the four seasons, 
told by one of the most sympathetic naturalists 
of our time. 
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The extraordinary story of mutiny, murder 
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but this is to me irrelevant. “ Slaughtering seals,” 
says Dr. Matthews, “always degrades and 
brutalises those who do it,’ and he is too good 
a writer for us to escape a vicarious share in the 
slaughtes, a vicarious revulsion from degradation. 
But there are other things to share in this book 
than such nightmeres as a partially skinned seal 
coming back to life and struggling towards the 
sea. There are images of great beauty; and 
passages of descriptive and imaginative writing 
of true sensitivity. I choose his description of a 
West African beach where some time before a 
steamer carrying a cargo of toys had been 
wrecked : : 


Lad 


Strangest of all were the cases of toys ; there had 
evidently been a shipment of toy wooden horses on 
stands with little wheels. ‘The cases had all come to 
pieces and the horses floated out, and the glue had 
come unstuck in the water—at one place half an 
acre was covered with ranks of the wooden bases, 
all standing upright on their wheels, four legs with 
no body or head rising from them. There the little 
wooden legs stood up bravely in the scorching sun, 
the jackal tracks making a network partern in the 
sand around them, and the rusty nails through the 
hubs locking the wheels .... The only living thing 
in sight, bar the wailing gulls overhead, was a 
vulture sitting on a spar sticking out of the sand, 
This is the end of a chapter, and there is a 

tail-piece of a bodiless wooden horse. 

With James Fisher’s The Fulmar we are back 
on safe ground, and the author has produced the 
type of work we should expect of him. A very 
impressive work it is, large, scholarly, and 
tightly filled with fact. Mr. Fisher has brought 
together all that is known of this most beautiful 
of sea birds, and much of the material is the 
result of half a lifetime’s intensive personal 
research and fieldwork. A model of what a species 
monogruph should be, the book is profusely and 
magnificently illustrated, and its scenic photo- 
graphs may appeal to many who have no strictly 
ornithological interests, 

Gavin MAXWELL 
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TREDERICK MULLER 


SLIDE RULES AND BALLOTS 


The British General Election of 1951. 
D. E. Butter. Macmillan. 21s. 


Mr. David Butler served as a statistical assistant 
to the two previous Nuffield election studies, and 
he was the sensible choice to command this third 
foray into the realm of “ psephology,”’ a term 
invented by Mr. R. B. McCallum to describe 
this form of electoral research. The pattern of 
his book is very similar to that of its predecessors, 
but it includes specialised reports on the campaign 
in six “ typical ’’ constituencies, and an amusing 
account of elections in Ulster, 

Much of the book, of course, is designed to 
serve future historians, and may seem a little 
tedious to those whose memories of the mani- 
festos, broadcasts, press reports and election 
addresses are still fresh. But the summaries are 
still very useful. To those of us who took part 
in it, indeed, the appeal of this book is rather 
similar to that of war histories to old soldiers 
There was little time last October to discover 
what was happening on other sectors of the Front. 
How did our units fare in the West Country and 
in the North? What tactics were successful in 
Blaydon and Aberdeen ? Was the “‘ warmonger”’ 
scare the secret weapon that the Tories claimed, 
and was it responsible for the success of Labour’s 
counter-offensive ? Mr. Butler’s book is for those 
who want to mull over such questions. 

Yet the outstanding impression that this 
volume creates is of uniformity, both in party 
tactics and in the response of the electorate. 
Certainly the level of organisation differed 
between the parties, and from one constituency 
to another, but it seems to have made remarkably 
little difference. Mr. Butler’s statistical appendix 
confirms this impression. Neither candidates nor 
tactics nor local issues made more than a tiny 
impact on the vote, which was determined almost 
completely by national issues. Hé shows how 
the uneven division of homeless Liberals ensured 
the Tory victory, and adds a table which suggests 


By 


| that a further swing of 1 per cent. from Labour to 


the Tories would have given Mr, Churchill a 
majority of 66, while a shift.of 1 per cent. the 


| other way would give Labour a lead of 14 seats. 





, dividends. 


_A 2 per cent. swing back would put Labour in 


with a majority of 40. 

The more the psephologists discover about our 
electoral behaviour, in short, the more we seem 
to be creatures of the slide rule. For the most 
part the imponderables seem to cancel out over 
the country as a whole, If Mr. Butler is right, 
then under present “ stalemate ’’ conditions the 
issue is finally settled by the response of a few 
thousand electors to the contest between the 
national leaders. For the rest, all the money and 
effort spent in the campaign serve only to keep 
the party faithful in line and ensure that they 
actually go to the poll. If this were generally 
understood, much of the enthusiasm might go 
out of our elections. But we are, it seems, 
irrational in our politics. Even in the most 
hopeless places, as Mr. Butler’s own narrative 
and those contributed by his colleagues both 
show, we canvass, speak, address envelopes and 
work ourselves silly in the belief that we are 
making a discernible difference. All this is géod 
for democracy, even if’ it pays few electoral 


Mr. Butler’s book, nevertheless, is not as 
cynical as some of the conclusions that may be 
drawn from it, and at times it is both amusing 
and penetrating. There are some electoral oddi- 
ties still: there is the constituency where both 


' sides pay children to act as polling-booth tellers ; 
| and some of the stories that Mr. Desmond Neill 
| tells of Northern Ireland politics would make a 


| 
| 


Tammany boss blush at the crudity with which 
election law is violated. I liked especially the 
distinction between “ethical’’ personation— 
voting for one’s own absent supporters—and 
unethical “ flogging,” when an opponent is 
personated. 

For those who believe that further improve- 
ments in our electoral practice are both possible 
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and needed, Mr. Butler makes some interesting 
comments. Discussing the excessive neutrality 
of the B.B.C., for instance, and noting its anxiety 
to escape anything that might compromise this, 
he asks why each party should not be allowed a 
certain amount of time each day to present its own 
version of elect’on news. And, while conceding 
that British parties are more sparing with half- 
truihs and promises than one might expect, he 
adds; ** The theory that complete candour and 
integrity are an cléctoral asset is, alas, by no means 
proved, and certainly no major party has yet had 
the courage to act upon it.”’ There is food for 
thought in the Labour Party here. Next time 
Labour has the choice of going to the country 
with a “tough” and possibly unpopular policy, 
and thereby preparing the electorate for the 
austerity ahead, or of imitating Lord Woolton, 
getting back into power by implying that all will 
yet be well and easy, and breaking up within a 
tew months when the easy road proves to be a 
blind alley. NorRMAN MACKENZIE 


CHILDREN’S NOVELS 


Companions of Fortune. By René GUILLOT, 
Oxford. 9s. 6d. 

The Lost Island. 
10s. 6d. 

The Boy at the Swinging Lantern. By 
Patricia Lyncw. Dent, 9s. 6d. 

North for Adventure. By RICHARD S, LAMBERT. 
Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

The Missing Brother. By KeitH ROBERTSON. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The Barons’ Hostage. By GEOFFREY TREASE. 
Pheenix House. 9s, 6d. 

Young Master Carver. By A. STEPHEN TRING. 
Pheenix House. 9s. 6d. 

The Hop Dog. By Nora Lavrin and MOoLiy 
Tuorp. Oxford. 8s. 6d. 

On Stage Please. By JoAN SeLBY-LOwNDES. 
Collins. 8s. 6d. 

I have just read a mixed dozen of children’s 
novels by English, Irish, American, Canadian and 
French authors. My general impression is that 
the level is considerably higher than one would 
expect to find in an assorted dozen of adult novels. 
Apart from two to which I took a personal 
dislike, one because it struck me as sentimental 
and sadistic, the other because it was written in 
a maddeningly arty style, the rest ranged from 
good workmanlike jobs to really excellent and 
unusual books. One of these, the French Com- 
panions of Fortune, { consider to be a masterpiece, 
and an Irish one, The Lost Island, runs it very 
close. Three others—The Boy at the Swinging 
Lantern (Irish again), North for Adventure 
(Canadian) and The Missing Brother (American)— 
are all admirable in entirely different ways, so 
those who are beginning to worry about Christmas 
presents for their own and other people’s ten-to- 
tifteen-year-olds can cheer up. 

North for Adventure, by Richard S. Lambert, 
looks to me a safe bet for any boy in his "teens 
who likes his adventure realistic and factual and 
who: has a taste for science and anthropology. 
Based onthe eighteenth-century journal of 
Samuel Hearn, who spent his early twenties 
exploring for the Hudson’s Bay Company and was 
the first white man to discover the Polar Sea and 
the Great Slave Lake, it is as gripping as Robinson 
Crusoe and full of fascinating and convincing 
detail about Indians, Eskimos and wild animals. 
Mr. Lambert is obviously expert in this type of 
** adventure-biography,” for his Franklin of the 
Arctic won him two important Canadian awards. 
He ought to have a great success in this country, 
for he has the art of making his eighteenth-century 
hero’s adventures seem to be happening, step by 
step, to the reader. Better still, all the fascinating 
information he acquires gives the reader the sense 
of having acquired it personally by trial and error 
and not having had it pumped into him by an 
omniscient author. The two books in the Pageant 
series, The Barons’ Hostage (Geoftrey Trease) and 
Young Master Carver (A. Stephen Tring), well 
done as they are, seem to me just to miss this 
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quality and therefore to remain at the level of 
glorified history-without-tears textbooks rather 
than children’s novels. I thought the quieter 
Young Master Carver better as a story than The 
Barons’ Hostage, although the latter has plenty of 
excitement. Young Master Carver seems to have 
digested its history more smoothly and shows how 
such things as the forestry laws in the reign of 
Edward LII affected the life of a boy prepared to 
do anything to save his own dog from “‘ maiming.” 
As the boy is a weod-carver, his adventures as a 
craftsman should appeal to any boy or girl 
interested in carving or carpentry. 

The Hop Deg, by Nora Lavrin and Molly 
Thorp, will not, I think, appeal to all and every 
child. It is all about a little girl who goes off 
with the hop-pickers. The characters and the 
background are all very convincing, but the story 
as a story is rather thin. I think it is a girl’s book 
rather than a boy’s. There is a great deal of 
domestic detail in the way of descriptions of 
clothes, cooking, looking after children and so on. 
But I am sure a somewhat serious-minded girl of, 
say, twelve, with, leanings towards sociology and 
domestic science, would enjoy it very much 
indeed. A girl who wants to go on the stage will 
find plenty of authentic details about stage life in 
general and a stage training-school in particular 
im Joan Selby-Lowndes’s On Stage Please. (But 
if the young person has already read Noel Streat- 
feild’s Ballet Shoes she may be inclined to turn 
up her little nose at it.) On Stage Please covers 
the same background and covers it less vividly 
and excitingly. The children are, frankly, a little 
dull, and there is a considerable amount of 
padding; notably far too many excerpts from, 
stage directions for, and general boosting of 
Where the Rainbow Ends. 

The Missing Brother (Keith Robertson) is a 
good story about an American schoolboy who is 
sent off to fetch some samples of clay as a penance 
for having exploded a horrible electrical device 
under his Science master’s feet. Nervous parents 
would be wise to censor the instructions for 
making this infernal machine : they look fearfully , 
accurate. Ted’s adventures become very exciting | 
indecd ; towards the end, almost unbearably so, 
even for a hardened adult. The fact that Ted is 
a perfectly credible boy and the background of 
the story is a perfectly ordinary American small 
town gives it the right touch of realism. The 
hero is fifteen and the recipicnt of cither sex 
should be thereabouts or a trifle less. 

The Boy at the Swinging Lantern and The Lost 
Island (particularly the latter) seem to me in a 
class well above the ordinary children’s novel. 
Both the quality of the language and the vividness 
and freshness of these two Irish books makes 
even the best of the others seem flat by contrast. 
Even a not particularly imaginative child could 
hardly fail to find them thrilling reading for their 
plots alone (The Lost Island is as original and as 
full of apprehensive suspense as a Graham 
Greene emtertainment for grown-ups) but an 
imaginative one will discover a new world in them. 

Lastly—and this for a very special child, male 
or female—comes the book which seems to me a 
small masterpiece by any standards. One might 
call Companions of Fortune a French Treasure 
Island, but it has a magic and a poetry entirely 
its own. There is a superb voyage of old ship- 
mates, accompanied by their dead captain’s 
grandson, in search of buried treasure ; there are 
wonderful and alarming adventures among savages 
and strange forests and wild animals ; there is a 
magnificent and mysterious cat. The author is 
an explorer, a hunter and a naturalist, but, though 
a child will learn as many fascinating facts from 
Companions of Fortune as from North for Adven- 
ture, the French book has a rare, almost visionary 
quality which makes it as different from the 
ordinary “rattling good yarn” as The Ancient | 
Mariner from Admirals All. For any child | 
whose. bell it rings, it, will be a delight to. be | 
returned to and browsed over for years. Geoffrey 
Trease’s translation is so brilliant and so 
imaginative that it is a work of art in itself. 

ANTONIA WHITE 


SCRAPING THE BARREL 


One-Upmanship. By STEPHEN Porter. Hart- 
Davis. 8s, 6d. 

The Terror of St. Trinian’s. By Timotuy 
Suy and RONALD SEARLE. Parrish. &s. 6d. 

The Wild, Wild Women. By Vircit Partcu. 
Dobson. 6s. 

I’m a Lucky Guy. By FRANK B. GILBRETH. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

The Right Playmate. 
and GERARD HOFFNUNG. 

Look at You. By Davip LANGDON. 
8s. 6d. 

The Pick of Punch. 
12s, 6d. 

This seems to be a bad portion of the century 
for humour. Thurber, like Chaplin, has taken 
to semi-serious autobiography, Perelman and the 
Marx Brothers have long lost their original 
sparkling form, and the recent brilliant beginners, 
exemplified in this list by Mr. Potter, Mr. Ronald 
Searle and Mr. Virgil Partch, appear to have 
exhausted their stock at the precise moment 
when it had caught on most securely with the 
public. Old jokes are no doubt the best; what 
is alarming at the present time is how rapidly the 
new jokes become old. For about twelve months 
Gamesmanship and St. ‘Trinian’s were in- 
escapable : at parties, on film posters, on the 
radio, one was constantly made aware that a new 
joke had been cracked, and was accordingly 
grateful. Now both are wearing thin. Their 
authors have little more to add to what was in 
the first place a conception valuable for its very 
limitations. Mr. Potter’s book has some very 
funny passages in it, as everyone would expect, 
and some shrewd ones, but it is fatally weakened 
by two faults: in the first place the mock- 
pompous style, when the author is not absolutely 
at the sid of his form, soon becomes wearisome ; 
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and, more gravely, the reader soon begins to 
doubt whether the various -ships would in fact 
work, Ganiesmanship succeeded so well because 
it was founded on real observation, and in a 
great number of instances could be (and quite 
certainly was) tested empirically. One-Upmanship 
contais any number of ploys which only the 
brashest would risk their reputations on, It is 
the system reduced not to absurdity but to 
improbability, a far feebler end for a satirical 
idea. Mr. Searle and Mr. Shy also elaborate 
their joke ; and the sad result of that is to reduce 
St. Trinian’s to something approaching un- 
pleasantness. Clothed in words, the sadistic 
fantasies become all too sadistic, and very little 
fantastic. The Searle-Shy combination is a 
formidable one which should clearly be con- 
tinued; but I hope that they wiil work out a 
new line, and leave poor St. Trinian’s to sink 
back into the Id for a while. 

Though Mr. Partch has a much smaller public 
than many other American humorists, his last 
collection of cartoons held out the promise of a 
ripe talent for the screwball macabre, in the 
Thurber-Addams tradition. Alas, The Wild, Wild 
Women is a complete let-down. Having appar- 
ently had his say, Partch has now taken to echoing 
Thurber’s, adding a risqué element which the 
older master never allowed to intrude; and his 
other favourite line of the literal cliché (“ My 
wife . . . no business head ’’—picture of woman 
with no head at an auction) could surely be 
allowed to wither away. Mr. Langdon, though 
not perhaps among the greatest present-day 
cartoonists, never descends to this level; and 
his new book keeps a cheerfully high standard. 
Among many others I particularly like the 
apologetic Underground official explaining to a 
group of angry ticket-buyers “ They're only 
machines, y’ know: inclined to be a bit tempera- 
mental at times.’ Mr. Langdon’s drawings also 
enliven the latest Pick of Punch, which tor my 
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taste could do with some enlivening. However, 
Punch has been scraping the barrel, and doing very 
nicely, thank you, for longer than most of us 
can remember ; at this stage there is no need to 
do more than advertise its latest anthology, and 
let friends and enemies act according to their 


| instincts. 


Lastly, two books with a transatlantic flavour. 


| I’m a Lucky Guy is the newest example of that 
| curious phenomenon, the American comic auto- 
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biography. Life with Father, Father of the Bride, 
I Remember Mama, The Egg and I—they keep 
coming, hearty, nearly indistinguishable, and 
apparently unending. When two authors have 
collaborated, the usual sequel is for them to 
split, like an amoeba, and go their separate ways. 
This is the case here ; and it is not surprising that 


| Mr. Gilbreth’s book is clean, happy and as un- 


important as a hiccup. Mr. Broughton is another 
kettle of fish. An American poet and amateur 
film-maker, his view of life has the equivocal 
sweetness of a marzipan centre. It is possible 
that Gerard Hoffnung’s Wagnerian lunacy is the 
wrong companion for this outlook; but for all 
that, The Right Playmate is unique among the 


~ | week’s list in being both original and deeply, 
lastingly funny. 
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OLD AND NEW DETECTION 


Crime at Orcival. By EMmILe GasoriAu. 
Harvill. 9s. 6d. 

Alibi for a Witch. 
Collins. 9s. 6d. 

Body in the Beck. By JOANNA CANNAN. 
Gollancz. 9s. 6d. 

Murder in the Mill Race. By E. C. R. Lorac, 
Collins. 9s. 6d. 

Polly Put the Kettle On. 
Hutchinson. 9s, 6d. 
The King is Dead. By ELLery QUEEN. Gollancz. 

10s. 6d. 
Deadly Beloved. By JoHN STEPHEN STRANGE. 
Collins. 9s. 6d. 


By ELIZABETH FERRARS. 


By JOAN FLEMING. 


By Victor 
CANNING. Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 
How much has the detective story developed 
in the last eighty years? Gaboriau’s Crime at 


| Oreival (first published in 1868 and now making its 


reappearance in an abridged translation) will 
allow us to judge, by offering a direct comparison 
with the modern school. Astonishingly little 
must be the answer. Detectives today are just as 
cock-sure of themselves as old Lecog ; and evi- 
dence turns up as providentially and fortuitously 
as ever. Villains, it is true, tend to expose them- 
selves in a somewhat later chapter ; and disguise 
has gone out of fashion. No more wigs and false 
beards! But plots, I’m afraid, have only become 
more abstruse and less plausible. The crime at 
Orcival is straightforward enough. A Countess is 
murdered while the servants are out ; her chateau 
is ransacked ; and the Count is missing. Some 
allowance must.be made for French sentiment and 
Victorian moralising. Otherwise Lecoq’s brisk 
methods show up to distinct advantage as against 
the laboured stodginess of his latter-day successors. 

The Italian detective in Alibi for a Witch is no 
Lecog. It is the English governess at the villa 
near Naples who eventually grasps how her 
employer has managed to get done to death 


| twice in two different suits of clothes. Or so it 
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seems ; for it is difficult to follow all the manceuvres 
of the characters, while the terrain is incom- 
prehensible without a map. Still the climate out 
there is relaxing. One is entitled to take an after- 
noon off from detecting and watch the carrozzas 
lazily clop-clopping along the dusty roads on 


| errands of love, at describing which Miss Ferrars 


is far more proficient. 

The Body in the Beck is found in the Lake 
District and is a mere device to introduce us to 
the close fraternity of rock-climbers, with whom 
we accomplish some wonderful pitches and 
traverses while waiting for the Scotland Yard 


| man to arrive. This detective is an odious being, 


an embodiment of all that Miss Cannan hates 
most in the Welfare State, and therefore totally 
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incompetent. Not that it matters ; as the murder 
is not of the slightest interest and is solved in a 
trice by the gallant climbers when the time 
comes. 

Inspector Macdonald travels to Exmoor to 
solve The Murder in the Mill Race of Sister 
Monica who ruled the local charity home for 
children with a rod of iron. The pace of village 
interrogation is invariably sluggish : so much time 
has to be devoted to dialect and country man- 
nerisms. Too much cackle and too few ’osses. 
In fact E. C. R. Lorac only has one ’oss which 
anyone would care to back and that’s not a 
particularly dark one. Still the plot is sound 
enough, for which one may be duly thankful. 

Polly Put the Kettle On is a spirited crime story 
with a surprise at the finish. The fact that # 
never pretends to be detection helps towards the 
surprise, as the reader never knows what to expect. 
The drama opens with a discharged convict 
taking a job on a farm and falling in love with 
Polly, the farmer’s wife. Who kills whom in the 
issue is not for me to say. But Mrs. Fleming, 
who decides the matter with some duplicity, 
does not condone illicit love and insists on 
paying sin ‘its heavy wages. 

The King is Dead, a fantastic vision of World 
Enemy No. | reigning supreme over a fabulous 
island until a bullet hits him, exhibits Ellery 
Queen at his wild worst. The sole item of serious 
inquiry purports to be a stagey locked room 
mystery. How could the dictator be shot through 
inches of armour plate by an empty revolver ? 
Well, I ask you! Even though Ellery Queen 
has been making passes over us for the last 100 
pages, we are not mesmerised to that extent. 

The American authoress going by the name of 
John Stephen Strange is far more at home with 
crime than she ever was in detection. In Deadly 
Beloved the spurious charm of the murderer— 
half Crippen, half Brides-in-the-Bath Smith— 
is a triumph of art. The exploits of this sinister 
dentist on the ground floor occupy most of the 
book, but upstairs we find our old friends, 
Barney and Muriel, who eventually run him down 
in style. 

The House of the Seven Flies provides the key 
to the chart showing where the jewels lie at the 
bottom of the river Maas—diamonds originally 
stolen from the Dutch by the Germans and now 
waiting for more thieves to come along. Mr. 
Canning made a name for himself with The 
Golden Salamander, and this new thriller con- 
forming to the same recipe can be absorbed with 
equal satisfaction. RALPH PARTRIDGE 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Great Corinthian, 
& Spottiswoode. 15s. 
In this new biography the Prince Regent is pre- 
sented in his heyday: the story ends at the date of 
his coronation as George IV. Mrs, Leslie writes 
as one intoxicated with the glamour of the period. 
Quotation alone can do justice to the richness of 
her style. Pitt is described as “ impermeable,” Mrs, 
Fitzherbert as “ever gracious and deistically calm,” 
the Princess Charlotte as “comely, crocus-limbed.” 
The Prince himself, “ always paranoiac,” is rumoured 
te be living “in flagrant delight” with Mrs, Fitz- 
herbert, and then comes up against “the limpet- 
like persuasions of the tenacious Lady Jersey.” To 
justify such lavish use of vocabulary the authoress 
eschews dull politics and devotes her attention to 
the more spectacular incidents in the Prince’s career, 
with special emphasis, naturally, on his love affairs. 
In this context, she proffers a theory of her own to 
account for his peculiar preference for women older 
than himself: Oedipus-complex. He was in love 
with old Queen Charlotte. This obvious basic hypo- 
thesis hardly seems worth stressing. It needs a 
more subtle psychology to trace the wanderings of 
that Hanoverian libido and account for its transition 
from “ Perdita” Robinson to Lady Conyngham, via 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lady Jersey and Lady Hertford 
Mrs. Leslie relies for the details of her story on 
the vast fund of contemporary records, Perhaps it 
would be asking too much of her to question the 
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authoritv of the sources on which she confidently 
relies, Thus, in her account of Princess Charlotte, 
she slavishly follows Professor Aspinall in identify- 
ing the wrong Prussian Prince as the mysterious 
lever who scotched the match with the Prince of 
Orange, although the error has long since been ex- 
posed. Such a mistake, however, is venial in slap 
dash biography. But it would be interesting to know 
from which of the 113 books cited in her bibliography 
did she obtain the notion that the Prince Regent 
might have seen, from his window at the Pavilion, 
Dr, Johnson and Mrs. Thrale walking arm in arm 
down the Steyne at Brighton. Johnson happened to 
die two years before the building of the Pavilion was 
begun. 


A Forgotten Journey. 
Davis. 10s. 62. 

I am now living on Fortnums and the country ’’— 
how neatly Mr. Fleming, writing up his diary on his 
overland journcy to China in 1935, suggests his own 
particular quality as a traveller. On the one hand 
is the Old Etonian spertsman who notices the Brigade 
tie on a visitor to Lenin’s tomb, who plays squash at 
our embassy in Peking, who records the bag after a 
day’s shooting near Shanghai : 53 snipe, 12 pheasants, 
18 quail, | duck. But another Mr. Fleming is con- 
stantly taking over—the observer who brushes aside 
the conventional category and the preconceived idea 
to get to the individual person or experience. In a 
few lines he can hit off the excitement and boredom 
of a Caucasian bearhunt, the Turksib tunnelling 
its way round Lake Baikal, the seedy White Russians 
of a Harbin hotel. Having visited Samarkand, 
Tashkent, Vladivostock, Shanghai, Peking, Mr. 
Fleming is on the point of proceeding to Korea when 
the diary ends. There were passport troubles, ticket 
troubles, guide troubles, but to Russians, Chinese 
and Japanese he was a tolerated if unorthodox 
traveller. Though slight, the diary was worth re- 
printing (though it could have done without some 
irritating later footnotes) as a reminder of another 
vanished freedom. 
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Miss Horniman and the Gaiety Theatre, Man- 
chester. By Rex Pocson. Rockliff. 21s. 

Miss Horniman was the founder of the English 
Repertory movement. A grand-daughter of the tea- 
merchant, she first made herself indebted to the 
Theatre by building the Abbey in Dublin ac a cost to 
herself of thirteen thousand pounds, and she 
subsidised it subsequently for some five years. She 
would have liked to have launched her idea of a 
theatre straight at the heart of the West End, but, 
the economics of the business making this impossible, 
Manchester was chosen instead. The attack which 
opened there succeeded none the less in reaching its 
object. Miss Horniman’s Gaiety Theatre did more 
than found the Repertory movement. It was an 
important element of the advance guard which, under 
Granville Barker and G. B. S., unseated the reigning 
theatrical convention and established the supremacy 
of the post-Ibsen drama. 

Mr. Rex Pogson, in this detailed and useful mono- 
graph, makes it clear that the attack was on two 
fronts, for it helped to push forward both new play- 
wrights and a new style of realistic acting. Miss 
Horniman emerges as a_ thoroughly lovable 
“character,” not the least a narrow doctrinaire, but 
the best type of New Woman, wide in her interests 
and passionately enthusiastic. Mr. St. John Ervine 
contributes a foreword in which, characteristically, he 
thinks to add to Miss Horniman’s praise by taking a 
couple of swipes at Lilian Bayliss. ‘‘ Miss Bayliss ’’— 
this is one of the two—** took little interest in the 
drama—her imterest was chiefly in music.” 


Westminster Hospital, 1719 - 1948, 
LANGDON-Davits. Murray. 21s. 
The Westminster Hospital required an official his- 
tery, and entrusted the writing to Mr. Langdon- 
Davies. The result is both brilliant and unique, and 
its cordial acceptance by the governors who commis- 
sioned it is a sign of the vitality and good sense of a 
great Hospital. It is very hard to imagine how such 
a history could have been done better. Nothing is 
glossed over—the record is at once inspiring, horri- 
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fying, instructive and, in a good many places, 
killingly funny. We read of the carly struggles, the 
nurses who drank and the chaplain who shoved the 
Sacrament down a dying man’s throat, the scul- 
duggery over appointments, the chief who fought a 
duel and was ever after known as Bullet-proof 
Thomson, the public inquiries, the blunders, the 
drains. But we also see, through’ Mr, Langdon- 
Davies’s possessidm, rare in Commissioned histories, 
of a genuine historical sense, the steady progress from 
muddled philanthropy to the concept of social ser- 
vice, from the doctor as quack-cum-hero to the social 
and biological scientist, from the Westminster as it 
was, in fact, to the Westminster as it is, a magnificent 
example of the growth of humane and scientific ideas. 
Mr. Langdon-Davies does not make the mistake of 
being over-acid—one can always make former 
worthies, larger than life-size as so many were, into 
butts. We shall all of us be butts, perhaps, to the 
future, for hospital committees are known to 
squabble, chiefs to canvass, and medical absentees to 
hold office even in our own. era. 

Any Westminster student can get from this book 
a picture of his Hospital’s growth which is candid, 
inspiring, and an education both in human psycho- 
logy and human institutions. The rest of us can 
get from it a really vivid insight into the growth of 
British medicine and the society which bred it. A 
“must” for all who love history, or scandal, or their 
fellow men. 


Old Edinburgh Taverns. By Marie W. Stuart. 
Hale. 12s. 6d. 

So much time did the citizens of eighteenth-century 
Edinburgh spend in taverns, that a book about these 
is almost co-extensive with a book about Edinburgh 
social life. Physically, they were singularly un- 
inviting, tiny little cellars, stuffy and recking, and it 
is curious that they retained their appeal long after 
the building of George Square and the New Town 
gave the Edinburgh gentry space for private entertain- 
ing. The truth appears to be that the overcrowding 
of the Old Town had bred a sociability which not 
even the most extensive private entertaining could 
satisfy. Fortunate in being able to import 
immense quantities of the best claret, and in 
brewing what has always been—and still is—amongst 
the best ale in Britain, well-fed on local delicacies, 
Edinburgh folk hved a vivid subterranean café life, 
and provided Miss Stuart with material for a book, 
which, if marred a little by the circumlocutory skittish- 
ness of provincial journalism, is full -of information 
and entertainment. It would have been even more 
interesting if more, and later, nineteenth-century 
material had been included, and particularly if 
more had been said about the history of the older 
taverns which are still extant. 


The Peoples and Policies of South Africa. By 
Leo MARQUAND. Oxford. 16s. 

Carefully factual and carefully balanced, Mr. Mar 
quand’s new book on South Africa re-tells and pro- 
longs the sorry and surprising story that he set down 
in his earlier book, The Black Man's Burden, pub- 
lished nearly ten years ago. His new book is perhaps 
too carefully balanced: it lacks the generous indig- 
nation and the forceful expression which gave life and 
heat—and therefore greater readability—to his earlier 
work, so that in striving to remain dispassionate Mr 
Marquand has risked becoming dull. A great many 
facts are here, and a great many implications: but 
the writer seems seldom prepared to draw and drive 
home his conclusions. This is the more a pity because 
there are some points at which he shows that he has 
lost none of his old clear-sightedness and courage 

Mr. Marquand takes a leading place among the few 
South African writers who have seen, for example, 
that “a progressive and rationally conducted abolition 
of Reserves—-a process of de-reservation—would do 
much to improve the economy of the country”; and 
he does not hesitate to show what ravages are now 
being made in South Africa by the racial extremism 
of the Nationalists. Here and there his obsession 
with “impartiality”—amounting at times to what 


must seem a real want of charity—defeats its own 
end: to put emphasis on the over-stocking of the 
Reserves rather than on their over-population is to 
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What stands 
behind 
the Assistant? 


».. how is it he can carry a range 

of goods both large enough and varied 
enough to meet the most exacting 
requirements of all his customers? The 
answer lies with the W.T.A. Wholesaler, 
who enables retailers of textiles to 

stock the products of many factories 
and to offer their customers an 


unlimited choice of size, style and shade. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
75, CANNON STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4 
SAAAAAAAAALASMAAAAAMAAAAA DARD DDD 
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miss the real explanation of why the Reserves art 
“vast rural slums.” To harp on the White workers’ 
refusal to relax the industrial colour bar is to under- 
estimate their fears of “ dilution,” and, to that extent, 
to misjudge their real motives. To insist too much 
on the “ uniqueness” of South Africa’s problem is to 
close one’s eyes unnecessarily to helpful examples 
elsewhere. It is not true that South Aftica’s problems 
differ radically from those of other colonial powers : 
the problems of multi-racial democracy are present in 
several British colonies, while the French, for example, 
have shown that a racially mixed national Parliament 
can be made to work gpestectiy well 


iis Riembetitions - 


No. 1,184 


Set by Ricuard Lister, 

The Times, in a recent Fourth Leader, was sur- 
prised to see our art critic drawing a metaphor from 
so hearty a pursuit as duck shooting. We believe we 
can do better than that and competitors are invited 
to write an extract from a critique of either a decis- 
ive hole in a Silver King Tournament or the winaing 
try in a Varsity rugger match, in the style of any of 
our Arts and Entertainment critics. Limit 150 words. 
Entries ‘by November il. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,181 


Set by Peter Pastmaster 
We suggest that Professor Day Lewis’s experiment 

with Virgil should be carried a stage further by 
adapting a number of classics for the Light Pro- 
gramme. The usual prizes are offered for an excerpt 
from any colloquial rendering of Beowulf, the 
Chanson de Roland, Paradise Lost, Phédre, Absalom 
and Achitophel, Rape of the Lock, Idyils of the King, 
Limit 16 lines. 

Report by Peter Pastmaster 
Many competitors failed to realise the difference 

between a “ colloquial rendering ’’ and pure parody. 






Large or Small 


The smallest country branch of the Midland Bank is as much a part of the whole 


Great Anna’s Hampton became the House of Commons 
and the adjacent meads the Battersea Power Station. 
Otherwise, entries showed a h’gh standard of Part- 
ridgean Vernacular. Some, like Bill Dolphin, favoured 
the Corner House approach : 

Juste ciel! tout mon sang dans mes veines se glace. 

O désespoir! O crime! O déplorable race ! 
became 

You couldn't ! Good heavens ! My blood turns to ice ! 

What a family ! What crimes ! What a horrible vice ! 
Tennyson secmed to lend himself to stream-lining 
best. I liked John Kilner’s “a decent type beside 
a decent girl’? and Simon Shirley’s Sir Bedivere : 

And I am left, the last of all the lads, 

To face dark days and years of agony 

Among new types with very strange ideas. 
S. H. Jarvis put Phédre into Third Programme idiom 
by turning Racine into an excerpt from M. Anouilh 

La scene est a la gare, dans une petite principaute 
sud-européenne. 

Hippolyte : Pour le train de Paris examinons Uhoraire 

Je pars sous prétexte de rechercher mon pere. 

Six mois sans nouvelles de lui, c'est embétant .. . 


I congratulate W. B. Elcock and John R. Kohr for 
their bold assaults on the Chanson de Roland and 
highly commend R. J. P. Hewison, H. A. C. Evans, 
H. G. Taylor, P. M. and Christine Greenfield. 
First prize of two guineas to L. E. J. and the rest of 
the prize-money to be divided equally among the 
rest of the entries listed below 


PHipre (Act I, Scene 3) 
Phédre : J breathed again, Oenone, when he went ; 
Felt much less nervous—almost innocent, 
Was nice to Theseus, careful not to show 
How bored I was, and tried to make things go. 
But no, he had to have the bright idea— 
God help us all ! of bringing me down here, 
Where H. turned up—you know, the very man 
From whom I'd bolted—and it all began 
Again ; I'd not had time, since first I met him 
And took that ghastly knock-out, to forget him. 













organization as the imposing offices in large towns or the Head Office itself. 


Wherever you keep your account, you are in touch with all the resources, 


knowledge and experience of a great modern bank. You can depend upon 


receiving the same prompt attention and the same high standard of service at 


every one of the Bank’s branches in England and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 
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This time it wasn’t just a crush I hid, 
Oh God! I wanted him—tlike hell I did! 
i B.§. 


ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL 

First stood Achitophel (his real name Cooper), 
Damned for all time by every learnéd snooper ; 

A wide boy, up to every little game ; 

Bolder than most and quite devoid of shame ; 
Forever on the move, despising law ; 

ower failed to please, demotion left him raw; 

A fiery soul he had, which burned his body up ; 
A life too full for any mortal’s cup ; 

All kinds of risks *twas his delight to run ; 

The more the danger, why, the more the fun! 
Happy alone when risking life and limb, 

The view he took of sheliered life was dim. 

Such overplus of wit his spirit had, 

He seemed to all more than a little mad ; 

Else why, with blessings more than most men vwn, 
Work his poor toiling body to the bone ? 

ALLAN M. LAING 
BEOWULF 

The dragon dawdled till day died ; 

Then he ripped from his runway, reeking redhot, 
Fuming flames that flashed from his funnelmouth. 
The airborne basilisk belched bonfires ; 

Skimming the sky he scoured the scared Scyldings, 
Burning buildings till they blazed like beacons 

And the flaring fires fried the flustered fighters, 
Sieving the seven senses from those shaken souls, 
Zooming into the zenith he zoned the zodiac 

And dripped death and destruction on all dwellings, 
Roasting their ramparts with rings of radiance. 

His devastation done, before day dawned 

The wyvern winged his whiffling way 

With bombardon bellows back to his burrow 

Where he guarded his guerdon of golden goblets . . . 

PITHECUS 





THe Rape or THE Lock 
Here cold cream in a handy handbag size, 
There My Sin (French), securely stoppered, lies ; 
Here tron curlers, there some plastic grips, 
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MORE THAS 60,009 POST-WAR EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, a oh nies litvary. Moderate 
fe ian’ gama N instalment Write to-day for pr tur sent. FREE on 
request mentioning exam. of subjects in whic ih Inte tact Bi ito the Seeretary, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 





WOODBROOKE, a residential Quaker College among 
the Selly Oak Colleges, exists to give men and women of all 
ages and of any nationality opportunity to study the 
Christian faith, Quakerism and International Relations. 
There are also opportunities to take courses in Education 
and the Masedl Diploma in Social Studies of London 
University. 

Apply for information to The Warden, Woodbrooke, 
Sell y Oak, Birmingham 29. 








SKI-ING IN YUGOSLAVIA for 
|| TEACHERS and STUDENTS 


at comfortable hote! in GOZO MARTULJAK, popular 

ski-ing resort in Slovenian Alps. Organised by Yugoslav 

| N.U.T. through Educational Inverchange Council. 16 days 
inclusive holiday 33 Gns. V Form £13. Write or ‘phone 
for tull particulars to— 

SPECIALISED TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 








(Dept. Y.1), 66, Paddington Sc., London, W.1 WEL. 9935/6 





AFTER—SHAVE EASE 


When your skin tingles and feels taut and 
inflamed after ordinary shaving, learn 
the soothing, cooling joy that comes with 
the rich, mildly medicated lather of 


| Cuticura SHAVING STICK 


%& Now in smart plastic case 
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A rubber weapon to control the hips, 
Some imitation jewellery in a tin, 
Insects and beasties all stuck on a pin ; 
Now awful beauty puts on awful breasts 
(Sustained by suction while she charms the guests), 
False fingernails, long lashes one by one, 
And prays to heaven that the stuff won't run ; 
Rouges her cheeks a practised pink, and tries 
A new mascara with an old surmise ; 
Restoratives and straps applied with care 
Have raised the chin, returned the falling hair ; 
Thus held together through each trying day 
Gets some return for such a big outlay. 

Pat 


PARADISE Lost (Book 1V, 639-654) 
It’s all the same to me what time it is 
When I’m with you ; I don’t care if it snows, 
It’s nice to get up early in the morning 
And listen to the birds that beat you to it. 
It gives you quite a kick to see the sun 
Light up the landscape, chasing off the dev. 
And then again there’s nothing like the smell 
Of fresh, damp earth after a spot of rain. 
I like the way that twilight settles down, 
And all at once it’s night ; there goes an owl, 
And there’s the moon, with ail the blinking stars. 
Yet somehow, honey, the soft morning air, 
The dew, the birdies singing fit to bust, 
Sunshine and shower, morning, noon and night— 
To cut tt short, the programme as before, 
When you are not around, just leaves me flat. 

LESLIE JOHNSON 


BULLEN 


CHESS : Twelve Moves Ahead 
No. 161, 

Two or three years ago we had a good deal of 
argument in this column on how far ahead a chess 
player can be expected to see; I have just been 
reminded of the subject by Reuben Fine’s new book— 
The World’s Great Chess Games, published by André 
Deutsch at 16s.—an entertaining as well as instructive 
selection of what the author considers the most signi- 
ficant games from Philidor to Botvinnik. I have no 
quarrel either with his selection or his comments, 


“most satisfying.” He played it (White) against 
Steiner at Hollywood, 1945, and as for the germination 
of a position pregnant with combinative possibilitics 
nothing could be more significant than Fine’s own 
comment on his 14 move: “ The position where I 
did not bother to lwok ahead, I felt confident that 
something would turn up.” But a couple of moves 
later intuition had to yield to calculation: ‘‘ Black is 
beginning to consolidate his position,” says the 
author, “ and here I had to look ahead.” He did, in 
fact look ahead precisely twelve moves. No record, 
numerically, but pretty enough. Let’s sec. 
(1) P-Q4 P-Q4 (12) RxR 

(2) P-QB4 PxP (13) Kr-B3 

(3) Ke-KB3 Kt-KB3 (14) P-K4 

(4) P-K3 Pp-K3 (15) P-Q5 Kr-Ql 
(5) BxP P-B4 (16) Kr-Q4! P-Kt5 
(6) 0O-O P-QR3 (17) Kt(3)-Kt5! P-K4 
(7) Q@-K2 P-QKr4 (18) QxP Rx Kt 
(8) B-Ki3 B-Ki2 (19) Kt-B7ch K-K2 
(9) P-QR4 P-B5 (20) P-K5! KixP 
(10) B-B2 Kt-B3 (21) R-KI P-B3 
(11) PxP PxP (22) P-Q6ch!! KxP 


Here Fine played (23) Kt-Kt5 ch, whereupon Steiner 
gave up his Q for the Kt and resigned a few moves 
later. But the combination foreseen by Fine as he 
embarked on it on his 16 move, was meant to proceed 
like this: (23)... K-K2; (24) Rx Kt ch!, PxR; 
(25) B-Kt5 ch, K-K1; (26) 
Kt-B7 ch, K-Q2; (27) B-B5 
ch, K-Q3; (28) Kt-K8 mate. 
Among numerous tasty 
morsels to be found in Fine’s 
book here is one not nearly as 
well known as it ought to be. 
CR The place was London, the 
«5 time just over 130 years ago, 
an the victim was the great 
McDonnell, and the hero none other than the legendary 
Captain Evans, the very same who sired that famous 
gambit which most of us, these days, are sufficiently 
afraid of to hold it beneath contempt. Here’s how 
the valiant Captain floored his great opponent. 
1) RxKtch! QxR (4) QxKPch K-Q2 
(2) Ktx BP!! K-B2 


QxR 
Q-R4 
Kt-Q2 
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A : Koltanowsky 1937 
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... Ktx Kt would have been countered 
; (4) Q-K6 ch, etc. 


In this week’s competition 
the usual 4-pointer for 
beginners comes out of Fine’s 
book too. Considering that 
Koltanowsky played this game 
blindfold and along with 
seven others, it should be 
casy enough to sce how he 
brought about a triumphant 
conclusion in a couple of 
moves, B—White to draw— 


is an instructive endgame study which may be amply 
rated with 6 ladder-points ; but the 7 points for C— 
White to win—may be almost miserly if I did not add 


B: Zachodjakin 1947 
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C: M. Liburkin 1949 
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the hint that this study is remindful of a game of 


hide-and-seek. 
Usual prizes. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 


Entries by Nov. 10, 


Set October 11 


: CO) B-Q3, KexB, 

(1) K-K4, B any, (2 
ete, 1 K-K 
t 


yi BxP because (2 


(2) R-R6, ete. 
Kt-Q6, etc., if (1) 
14, (2) OxP ch, esc., 


K-K16, (2 


Q-K2, 
1) K-Kx6 ? 


is countered 


Kt-Q6 would now lead to stalemate. 
« 1) R-Q8 ch, K-R2, (2) R-R8, Ke-Kel |, (3) RxKt, R-R2! 
4) B-Kt7, K-K1t3, (5) B-R6 1, K-R4 
K-R6, (8) B-Ki3, K-K17, (9) B-R2, K-R8, 


7) B-R4, 
10) B-Kal, etc, 


6) B-Kt5, K-Kr5 


Some competitors were stumped by A and a good 


many 


Hackett. 


even of the cracks) by C. 
C. Allen, E. A, Barclay-Smith, K. Beaumont, R. J 


Prizes shared by 


In last week’s competition some flaws have 
been discovered just in time to be dealt with, 


In A 


Q-R5 
P-B3 


(5) Q-K6 ch there should be an additional White P on QB3, and 
(6) B-Q6 mate in B the White K should be on KR3., Ass1ac 


least of all on the one of his own games which he calls (3) Q-Kt5 ch 


Week-end Crossword No. 20 ACROSS . They are written for one 7. Whose lady should 


bring 


LITERARY 


1, Easy rank (10). 











. “Hollow pampered jades of 
—-"’ (Henry IV, Pr. I) 
(4). 

. How ancient literature might 
be preserved (5). 

. Go too far like Massinger’s 
extortioner (9). 

. The dog went mad to gain 
some private ones (4), 

. Adaptable piece of poctry 
with a change of ending in 
it (9). 


. “ Great wits are sure to —— 


near allied ’’ (Dryden) (7). 


. In your old-fashioned sur- 


roundings I come with a 
word for a_ publisher’s 
grandson (7), 


18. Dickensian ink puns (7). 


20. Poets are 


“the —— of the 
gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon the 
present ’’ (Shelley) (7). 


. Park where the evil 


. What Crimsworth doc 


person only (4, 5). 


24. What the toves did (4). 
27. Steal a 


partner from 


Wycherley (9). 


. Belinda’s lock was (5), 
. Necessary if one wants to 


set a Ximenes puzzle (4), 


. Calling in Rain (10), 


DOWN 


. He writes about Oxford and 


preserves class distinction 


(9). 


. “And she a fair —— cx- 


cellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection 
lies in him” (King John) 
(7). 

ide of 
one’s personality is upper- 
most ? (4), 

for a 
living (9). 


. Ends cr means in religious 


writing (5). 


8. 


. Symbol 


. V.LP., 


tears to one’s eyes (7), 
The display is painful with- 
out Peter (4). 


. From the railway I go to the 


market-place for a girl (9). 
hero and 
Dickens (9). 


saint im 


. Eve makes an alteration in 


the Petter manuscripts (9). 


. When the word of Casar 


might have stood against the 
world (9), 

of resurrection 
Finnegan’s Wake (7). 


in 


. Sacred place of love with 


. Agatha Christic’s 


possibly a play I’m after 
(7). 

evidence 
of imnocence (5). 


. Treasure Island’s black sign 





Week-end Crossword No. 
SOLUTION AND RESULT OF 


Prize-winners : Ist: L. E. Thomas 


17 


PRIZE 


(Bangor), 


3rd: E. J. Rackham (Totton). 


Consolation prizes : 
MacCarmaig (Glasgow), 
(Southsea), 
lst Prize Clues : 


Frank Rhoden (Hastings), 


J. 


silver. 
WINKLE : A novel sport indeed-—giving up the game after victory ! 


D. 
Bill Owen (Ewell), PF, 
Ian Smith (Edinburgh). 

CIVIL SERVANT : Butler’s assistant, may be, in charge of the 


(October 11th) 
COMPETITION 
2nd ; 


A. C. Pope (Brighton), 
M. Bell 


(Glasgow), Niall 


H. Thorpe 





- Composed by the 


of death (4). 
Sitwells 
(4). 

SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No, 19 


con 


Sh a 


4cOo™m+4z 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Offwe of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 tinctuswe or a 
woman aged 18-59 melusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952 


"THE New England University College 
(University of Sydney), Armidale, New 
Australia. Applications are in- 
Position of Lecturer in Eco 
nomics. Commencing salary will be within 
the range £AG6SO to £LALOOO per annum 
according to qualifications, with annual in 
crements of , and a cost of living 
adjustment at Present £A231 for males and 
£AIL75 for female Salary is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application should be ob 
tained from the Secretary, Association of Uni 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 5 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, The closing 
date for the receipt of applications in London 
and Australia is Slovenibes w, 19 


He University of Leeds, Brotherton 
' Library. Applications are invited for the 
post ef Deputy Librarian. The salary scale 
is £1,000—-£50-—£1,400, and the initial salary 
will be in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. A good Honours degree and ad 
ministrative experience in a library are 
essential. Professional diplomas would be 
udditional qualifications. _ Applications (3 
copies) should reach the Registrar, The Uni- 
versity, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particu 
lars may be obtained) not later than Monday, 
November 24, 


UNIVERSITY of Aberdeen Research 
Fellow in Social Psychology tenable for 
two years in the first place with possibility of 
renewal for a third year, Stipend of £400 to 
£500 per annum, plus F.S.S.U. benefits and 
children’s allowances, Applications should 
reach the Secretary to the University (from 
whom Cond of Ap and Forms 
of Application may be obtained), not later 
than November 8, 1952. The University, 
Aberdeen, W. S. Angus, Secretary. 


South Wales, 
vited tor the 





] B.C. requires Music Assistant in Man 
chester. Work includes discovery aid 
stimulation of musical talent and production 
of musical programmes of all kinds, with 
special reference to soloists and choirs 
Assistant will be responsible for arranging 
auditions and maintaining index of regional 
artists and choirs. Professional qualifications 
and practical experience in music essential 
Some administrative experience desirable. as 
he will act as deputy in absence of Head of 
North Regional Music. Salary £900 rising 
by 3S annual increments to £1,195 p.a. maxi 
mum. Applications to Appointments Officer, 
B - Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
‘Manchester N. Stm.” within a 
For acknowledgement please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope 


Bs requires Programme 
Cardiff. Duties include production of 
varying types of programme in Sound and 
exploration of possible material for Televi 
sion, and involve selecting and editing 
material and booking and rehearsing artists 
Requirements include: good general educa 
tion, wide interests, some specialised know 
ledwe of music, the arts, science or sport, 
enterprise and initiative in formulating pro- 
gramme ideas of widely varying types and 
putting them into operation, knowledge of 
Wales and Welsh language. Salary £795 ris- 
ing by 5 annual increments to £1,065 p.a 
maximum, Initial appointment may be made 
at lower grade with prospect of later promo- 
_., _Ap plications to Appointments Officer, 
BB Broadcasting House, London, Wi 
nal *P.A. Cardify N. St within a 
week. For acknowledgement please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 
BBS requires Announcer in 
Duties include preparation 
of announcements, 
taking charge of 


Assistant at 


Cardet 
and editing 
timing programmes and 
Speakers and artists 

microphone. Essential qualifications good 
microphone voice, co lete fluency in Welsh 
and English, with ability to translate quickly 
from one language to the other, correct pro 
nunciation of French, German and Teafian 
Good general education, knowledgeable in- 
terest in music, current affairs and literature 
are desirable, Starting salary £590 or £795 
p.a. rising by 5 annual increments to €800 
or £1,065. A candidate appointed at lower 
ee will have prospect of promotion to 
vigher any time after 3 months’ qualifying 
service, subject to reaching requisite stan 
dard. Applications to Appointments Officer 
Broadcasting House, London, W marked 
“Announcer N. Sun.’ within a week. For 
acknowledgement please enclose s.a. env. 


KENT Bduestion Committee. Applications 
ure invited for the appointment of 
isident temale Supervisor at Valence Rourd- 
ing Special School, Westerham, Kent, for 70 
physically handicapped boys and girls aged 7 
to 1S (no bed cases), Supervisor undertakes 
duties in connection with the care and super- 
vision of the children. Salary £270 «£12 wo 
£306 4 vear) full board, lodging and laundry 
provide - fer Applications to Divi 
sonal Etica 39 Grove Hull Road 
{ i together with (two recent 
fiat one tadeet of two referees 
| KSIDEN f Hel ceqd., part-time, w busi 
ness couple & schooi- child. Good home 
pay. SPE, 


and 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


B.C. will shortly require Programme As 

istant for Chinese Section. Duties in- 
clude translation of mews bulletins and talks 
into Chinese writing original material in 
Chinese and reading at microphone (in 
Kuoyu and preferably also in Cantonese 
Qualifications: Chinese (Kuoyu or Cantonese) 
a mother tongue, good microphone voice, 
ability to spesk good English, journalistic ex 
Perience and interest im international 
British affairs Selected candidates 
undergo microphone, translation and 
tests Appointment not normally for 
than three years. Salury £710 with prospects 
of promotion Applications to Appointments 
Ofhicer, BB Broadcasting House, Londen, 
W.1, marked “ Chinese N. Stm.,” within a 
week For acknowledgment please enclose 
Stamped addressed envelope 


OINT Latelligence Bureau Officers (Grade 
*” IL), Ministry of Defence. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commussioners will fill up to ten estab 
lished posts by interview in December, 1952, 
and January, 1953. Candidates must be ai 
cast 30 on October 1, 1952, and must have a 
University degvee (preferably a good Honours 
degree) or equivalent agademic qualification, 
or Corporate Membership of a professional 
body Che duties are research work of Uni- 
versity type on matters of defence interest. 
Salary £760-£985 men, £628-£849 women. 
Details and application forms from Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
ane London, W.1, quoting No. 4169/52. 

Completed application forms must be received 
»y November 20, 195 


TATIONAL ti Housing organisa 

tion requires Senior Administrative 
Assistant (Male). Salary £600 to £750 aceord- 

to qualifications and experience. Age 
limit 45. Please apply within 14 days to 
Sec. (Appointments), 13 Suffolk St., 1 


C'rr of Sheffield, Children’s Department 
‘ Chief Boarding-Out Officer (Woman) re- 
quired with degree or Social Science Diploma, 
slso be capable organiser, and abie to 
staff Superannuable post in Grade 
IV (£555 * C15—-£600). N.J.C. con 
ditions of service. Medical examination. Ap- 
plications, giving age, qualifications, experi- 
ence and two referees, by November 8, 1952, 
to: John Heys, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Shefheld 1 
SURREY ¢ 


mittee. 


Education Com 
evised Adver 


ounty Council 
Youth Service 
tisement Appoiatment of Full-time Club 
Leader Applications are invited from suit 
ably qualified men or women for the post of 
Club Leader at the Molesey Youth Club, East 
Molesey, Surrey he club is a mixed one, 
1S to 20 vears of age, and meets in its own 
Premises Practical experience of work in 
mixed clubs is essential, and preference will 
be given to applicants who have a recegnis 
Certificate of Training. Salary in accordance 
with the approved scales Men: £375 £20 
£325; Women £345 = £20-—-£465, plus 
London Weighting. Forms of application with 
full paeticulars available on receipt of stamped 
(2‘d.) addressed envelope from the Chief 
Education Officer, County Hall, Kingston 
upon- Thames, and should be returned within 
i4 days of appearance of this advertisement. 
EF XPERIENC ED Matron and 
“ quired in January for 
school in West Country with 
difficult children. Box 461 
ALADJUSTED children: Assist. Matron 
required at small residential school. 
Salary £150/£200, plus board and lodging. 
Apply: Warden, Bodenham Manor, Hereford. 
FAMILY Service 
caseworkers, men 


a 


Assistant re 
co-educational 
proportion of 


Units require resident 
and women, for pioneer 
work with problem families in Liverpool, 
Manchester, York, Sheffield, Biemingham, 
London, etc. Apply F.S.U 9, Westbourne 
Grove, London, W.11 


PPLICATIONS are invited by Y.W.C.A. 
#3 for appointment as General Secretary for 
Sheffield. Post involves responsibility for 
ill the work in the City, which comprises 
Central building, one branch club and a resi- 
dential hostel. Candidates should have wide 
expericnce of social work and community 
contacts and be in full sympathy with the 
Christian purpose of the Y.W.C.A. and its 
international wor Salary £240/£290 with 
full residence in furnished flat in Central 
building. Apply by letter Training & Per- 
ounel Secretary, 108 Baker St., W.1 
MPORTANT firm of import/export mer- 
chants established in Aden require a 
Secretary for one of their Directors. Really 
first-class qualifications and experience essen- 
tial; sume understanding of French an ad- 
vantage. Excellent salary and prospects for 
the right person, who is prepared for hard 
work and tong and often irregular hours 
Cwo-vear contract at outset, followed by 
three months leave on full pay. Write, giv 
ing full particulars, to A. Besse & Co on- 
don) Lted., 106 Weston St.. London, S.K.1 
OLIDAY staff for house parties wanted 
Xmas and Easter weeks; cook-caterers or 
cooks used to numbers. Also helpers. Box 4614 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
\ TOMAN 
expd., seeks post in South, 
( “ONFIDENTIAL 


social worker, 30, qualified. 
Box 4493. 


Private Secretary. male, 
“ single, 30, lately senior post with well 
Known public figure. used considerable re- 
Spvasouuy for original work, seeks sunilar 
or junior admin. post. Verbatim shorthand 
typing, expett office methods. Box 4521, 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED —continued 
YNc. lady sks. job abroad 
Italy. Books /sec 
XECUTIVE 
4 Gelds 
necessarily 
interesting 


Spain 
Box 4557 


trest 


Pref 
domestic &c 
early thirties 
would welcome opening 
commercial, in progressive 
work, Considetable administrative 
ability, oversea experience. languages, drive, 
used to respons sibility Salary not first con 
sideration Ox a | 
OURNALIST 

” writing / research 
Responsible, imagine 
antiquarian, litecary 


seeking 


(m.), 25, ecks feature 
post an suggestions 
tive Eutergets country, 
Box 45 


NGLISH-German = shorthand-typist sks 
post; part-time considered. Box 4551 
PLEAsant girl, B.A., Social Science cert., 

languages, interested people, art, books, 
seeks work, pref. London. Box 4584 
OUNG girl, devoted to music, L.R.A.M,, 
some literary talent wants job (not sectl.), 
in musical world. Pay no object. Box 4593 
TTRACTIVE 
post, home or 
teacher. exper. of sec, 
Hard-workine Versatile Anything = con 
sidered. Excellent rets. Box 4515 
RESEARC H copyist work wanted by young 
man. 30, avuilable daily in London area 
Box 4480 
RISHWOMAN, awaiting B.A 
quires interesting job. 
where, considered. Box 455 
LERT educated woman, middle-aged, ex- 
perienced in secretarial and committee 
work, the needs of children und the handling 
of people, not afraid of work or difficulties, 
would like position where these qualities 
would be of real use. Box 4555 
V JRITER (f.), rapid typg., sks 
jnist./author. Wd. live in 


FELLOWSHIPS 
EVERHULME 
4 1953 


yng. lady sks. interesting 
Certificated 


accounts, etc 


results, re- 
Anything, any 
4 


Post assist. 


Box 4616. 


Research Fellowships, 
Application is invited for Fellow 
ships and Grants in aid of research. The Fel 
lowships and Grants are intended for seniox 
workers who are prevented by routine duties 
or pressure of other work from carrying out 
research. They are limited to British-born 
subjects normally resident in the United 
Kingdom, In exceptional circumstances the 
Trustees may waive the condition as to resi 
dence he Trustees are also prepared tc 
consider applications {rom groups of workers 
engaged upon co-operative programmes ot re- 
search particularly from those engaged upon 
long-distance programmes The ducation of 
the awards will not normally extend over 
more than two years or less than three 
months and the amount will depend on wc 
nature of the research and the circumstances 
of the applicant Forms of Application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, | 
Branney, Leverhulme Research 

3S Salisbury Square, London, 

phone: City 1910 Applications must be re 
ceived on of before December 31, 1952 
Awards will be announced in May and will 
date from September 1, 1953 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LL Nations Social Club, Ltd., announces 

a novel scheme. Short-term membership: 
1 mth., 10s.; 3 mths.. £1; 6 mths., 30s.; 1 
year, £2 12s. 6d. Club centre, Bryanston St., 
Marble Arch (behind Cumbefland Hotel). 
Open 6 days a week, including week-ends 
(not Tues.) Lectures, language groups, 
foreign tours, sport, table-tennis, dancing, 
music, literary and art groups, rambles, dis- 
cussion groups, English classes for foreigners, 
etc, Write Office, 51 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
HOL. 5088. 
*T’. S. ELIOT Waste Land,” 

*“ Holiow Men" and “* Ash Wednesday 
on one long-playing record ARS 1001 read by 
Robert Speaight. Argo Record Company, 29 
George Street, W.1 


Meusic From Bali — recorded at the Winter 
Garden Theatre during the recent his- 
toric visit of the Gamelan Orchestra and 
Dancets from Pliatan, Indonesia, on long- 
play ing records / ARS 1006-7. Argo Records. 


APE & Wire Recorders for sale or hire. 
Complete range available. a (N), 
28 New nd Street, W.1. MAY. 390 


)¥ you practice economy? You will ns 
substantial savings in your budget by using 
the Omnia Press and Secretarial Service, 
70 Tottenham Court Rd.. London, W.1, 
MUSeum 9419, for printing. duplicating, typ- 
ing, all secretarial work. Rush work welcome 


‘THE Continental Club for conversation and 
tuitton in foreign languages every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p.m. 45 Baker St., W.1. 
Enquiries Secretary, CUN. 8837. 


EARN Shorthand by 
4 hour's study nightly 
stamp a re 
St yndon, 


STL EYS of aes Street,” (109) S.W.t 
ripe specialists, Pipe repairs (any Soni. 
Meerschaum _Pipes old or new purchased. 
STORIES wanted by the Agency Dept., 
“ C20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Lid., Regent House, Regent St., 
Ww We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students, 


December 
First: lesson 
N.S.), 92 Gt. Russell 


“ Prufrock,”’ 











MISCELLANEOUS —coatiaust 


*MOKY seal-pointed hous:-trained pe digres 
Siamese kittens, males females 3gns 
David Garnett, Hilton Hall, Huatingdon 


wre ae happ. ness and hours of 
book, your pipe, Tom Long 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


America’s Leading Libera 
Subscriptior £2 Ss. 3d 
Tig semt through Pubusher, 
, Great Ternsti Loadon, W.C.! 
Specimen. copy on request 
“SHE Music Review,” the progressiv 
British musical quarterly, now inits L3th 
; February and Nuveiaber, 
, Geoffrey Sh arp 
more page®), I2s 6a. 
subscription £2 2s 
lishers, W. Heffer 


Prospectus on rec 


a 


jucst, ¢ specma 


National Moathly 
yewsagents’ shops 
bright popular 
will continu 
backgroun 


ubour Party” 
on Sale at 
throughout the country 
manner the enlarged “ Pac 
to give reliable and up-to-date 
formation to the news. Place 
“ Fact” with your newsagent to-da 
ABOUR Israel.” Mapsm journal! for 
4 Socialism, Zionism, Work Peace 
4s. 6d. p.a. from Mistunar Pubiications, Ltd 
8, York Plece, Strand, WC? 
© See and To Hear,” by C. 
Thomson, B.Sc.. Ss. 4d., 
Kinenen Clinic, Edinburgh, 9 


“VEDAN TA for East & West,” bi-monthly. 
Ann. sub. 15s Write Rk Jedanta 
Centre, 68 Dukes Avenue, N.10 


If you are prudish or easily 
read Carrier's novel “* The 
frank treatment of a psychological theme will 
shock and sturtie many We consider it the 
most original talented novel published by us 
From your bookseller, or ’s. post tree 
Peter Owen, 50 Old Brompton Rd., S.W.7 
I OOKS bought and found The Hamer 
smith Bookshop, W.6. RIV. 6807 
ARIS Literary, Fashion & Cinema 
zines on subscription. Price list A 
Ltd. (Dept. P.66), 25 Villiers St., W.C.2 
DEUTSCHE, Buecher Pe R. & E 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd, W.14 FUL. 7924 
GERMAN books in 7 Libris, 38a 
J Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI, 3030 
Beeks! Thousands available; lists, stamp; 
state interests. Stcbdbings, 28 (NS) Dean 
Road, N. 


the I 


Leslie 
from the 


shocked don't 
Hunt.’ i 


maga 
FP 


rooms: 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


YROXFIELD, nr. Petersfield. House fo: 

sale et., facing South, |-acre garden 
garage space, main water, near bus. 3 bed 
rooms, 2 rec. (1 with sefona, 1 s'ow comb 
stove) K’nette, bathroom, etc Calor gas 
cooker, water heater n excel. order. Vac 
poss., £3,100 quick sale. No agents, Box 4553 


TR. Guildford. Detached cor 
4 All main services. 2 beds., 
bathroom, scullery. Garage, sheds 
£2,500 of offer. Tel. Guildford 


| OURNEMOUTH. Executors’ sate. Mod 
ern detached freehold residence 
residential disirict, two mins. level 
main road, buses & shops. 3 bed. (one 17ft 
12it. 3in,), tiled bath. brkfst. rm. & kit 
Exce! decorative or Picas, gda. Garage 
space “a a £3,000 invited. Jolliffe & 
Flint (Est . Bournemouth. Tel. 36 


M is ‘eat. Essex, cottage, 2 bed.. 2 sit 
Bkit., main elec./water, phone. £1,750/ 
exch. one nearer Cambridge. Box 4415 


eee (1947) residence, S.W.6. 6 cms 
Gd “hold, £3.350 “Bo x #510 


<a IVE house at Barons Court con 

verted into 2 self-contained maisonnettes 
Vac. Possession of upper, contaimag $ rms 
kit. & bathrm. Lower producing approx 
£190 p.a. incl. Good Lease, £2,300, open « 
offer. Cookes & Burrell, opp. W. Kensington 
Stn., W.14. FUL. 0070/3101 


‘OUSE for sale (3.s/c, ats), freehold 

possession Maisenetic, two upper Moors 
2 mins. trolley bus terminus, Highgate Ra. 
N.W.S Taylor, 46, Gleahurst Ave... N.W.5 


SCHOOLS 


School, 11 Oak Hw Park, 
Co-educational Day School 
lined a controlled by a Friendly Society 
of Parents and Staff. Nursery lOgns., K.G 
ISgns.. Junior and Senior Sebools 18gns 


SOR’ TIS Green | School, 68 Fortis Greea 

N.2, co-educational progressive, indepen 
dent, day and weekly boarding school: child 
ren 2-12 vrs Recognised by of Ed 
Spacious grounds, small wmdividual 
work, preiect method, outdoor activities; 
pupils sit commen entrance exam. 11 


YOOD 


miry cottage 
2 downstair 
Garden 
3946 


BYsS RC WSS — 


manners, sound education, happ 
J home for boys over three at Staddles, 
Chute Lodge, Near Andover 
w* HWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, 
University age; small classes; 
cultural and = musical 
governing community. Principats, Miss M. { 
Lee, M.A... Miss Snodgrass, M.A 


“CLASSIFIED ADV Ri MENTS, 3s 60 

per line (average 6 words pox No. 4s. extra 

Prepayment = essential. "ress ‘Tues State 

lates: date ea oe Great Turnstile, Lon- 
71. 


i0to 
exceptional 
Opportunities, self- 


don, W.C Hol, 84 
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PERSONAL 
ADVERTISING, Sales Promotion & Public 
Relations Specialist, 41, now occupying 
senior management position and possessing 
wide business, creative and organising experi- 
ence, secks with Trade Union, Co- 
operative or bour Movement. Particularly 
well-equipped to act as Publicity dviser, 
but any other appointment involving broad 
promotional functions and responsibilities 

equally of interest. Box 4507. 


P<. stud. (f.) sks. live-in accom, in exch. 
help house /children. Box 4569. 


TURSERY group near Regent's Park. 2-5 
years. Reasonable fees. Fully trained 
Ambassador 9 


y OMAN writer and broadcaster (widow) 
with three children (all at day school) 
requires working housekeeper tw live in. 
Pleasant bed-sitting room, many free even- 
ings Apply Olive Shapley, HAM, 0902. 


7XPERIENCED secretary seeks any full 
~ or part-time work, 4-6 mths. Box 4590 


AN offered partnership farming 14 re- 
. mote acres near Exmoor; big barns, ex 
dissolution farmhouse Live in primitive 
cottage nearby, with use fermhouse c.h.w., 
bath, meals, books. No money but aim return 
to Benedictine way of life, & work. Box 4439. 
7 VENING cooking: shop & 
“ cook slimming evg pers.), S 
Kns. dist., for approx. Box 4615. 
AY Pair. Select French families, Paris, 
4 offer 3-9 mths.” stay, pocket meney, to 
well-educ. yng. tadies--willing help with 
children & easy hsewk. Refs. exch. Box 4547 


*RENCH tuition, by <iutive French teacher, 
licencie. Box 45 


FPENHAU T.—-Winter Siceia fer adults and 
children «at lovely Swiss village. Accom- 

panied parties or individual travel. C. Rac- 

kett, Bonhams, Yapton, Sussex. Tel. 256. 


RTIST, regular R.A. Exhibitor with 

small private income, can afford to paint 
cr sculp portraits for mere overheads in- 
volved. uition given in both mediums. 
Allinson, R.B.A., 87a Chiton Hill, N.W.8. 


Coe ONIAL student urgently a 


staff, 


who would 
meal (1 
7.30 p.m.? 


4 


an to 
complete studies. Refs. Box 4 


Te you have always wanted a Samim of 

faultless and connoisseur performance please 
ask my advice and free estimates. My special 
ity is to build these instruments into a 
favourite piece of furniture, antique or 
modern, or according to your individual re- 
quirements. Servicing and making over old 
radiograms up to the minute also undertaken 
with extreme precision. Cooper, WEL. .7539 

NCOME Tax matters attended to. Traders’ 

books weekly, monthly, 
annually. L. W. Jones, 15 Nassington Road, 
London, N.W.3. "Phone Hampstead 6666 


Portrait taken at John Vickers’ Studio 
need cost no more than 3 gns. Sittings 
with Mr. Vickers himscif cost from 7gns. 
He specialises in portraits of those who have 
come to regard themselves as “ difficult '’ sub- 
jects. An appointment is essential. VIC. 
4915. 2°B Belgrave Rd., $.W.1 
JROFESSIONAL 
lively stimulating tuition in painting : at 
their Fitzroy Street Studio. The most in 
teresting portrait and nude models. Discus- 
sions on art, good coffee and biscuits during 
life intervals. Genuine beginners are given 
specialised attention. "Phone: MUSeum 4340. 
RE I secrn vin ION- therapy for various nervous 
ce th Massage. 
Oste ypathy, The Nerve Centre, 1 Bentinck 
St. London W.1. WEL. 9600. Ask for broch 


WELL -known Dutch portrait painter can 
undertake a few more portraits, also 

children’s (at your home). Few sittings, mod 

charges, Tel.: PRI, 9185 after 

TURSE Ollivier. Colds, Colonic Irrigation, 

Rheumatism. MAY. 1085. 

WRITE about “ You ’--and 
your income. Send for Free N 

“Know-How Guide to Writing Success 

No Sales—No Fees tition. B.A. School of 

Successful Writing, Ltd., 17, Coventry St, 

Piccadilly, W.1. 


N ORSE Films can make you a film on any 
4 subject at greatly reduced commercial 
HAM 8721 or 23 Well Walk, N.W.3 
RITE for Profit in Spare Time. The 
Ideal Hobby. Send 2id. stamp for 
* Subjects that Sell Today ” & special bulle- 
tin) and informative pr — Regent In- 
stitute (D/191), Palace Gate, "London, ws 
OBERT George Miles. Paychologist, 70 
Belsize Park Gdns., N.W. PRI. 6982 


Exhibiting Artists give 





increase 
3 


rates 


ROAD accident in 7 involves a dog. Train 
your hte and keep him alive. Learn how. 
Write for respondence Course Prospectus 
to (CN) National Canine Defence League, 10 
Seymour St., London, W.1 
AXTER’S Hire Dresswear, 35s. 
posit. 13 Panton St., S.W.1. 
S. eke hair permanently Temoved 
& body by the latest 
Continental ide aew attention— perfect 
sults—no scars. Electro Cosmetics, is. 
3 Welbeck St., London, W.1. E 


No de- 


4. 1754. 


Ir you. wish to distribute —e gifts 
at Christmas “_ on any A 
lease inspect our large range. Ax 
iustrated Catalogue N/4 Richard Hochtela 
(London), Ltd., 28 Archwav Rd.. N.1 
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(CHRISTM: AS ski-ing party to Lech / Arlberg 
December 20-January 4 invites few others. 
Excelient ski-ing for experts or beginners. 
ree ski-lists 16 days holiday £36 ISs., 
spending money £11. Also Dec. 27 parties to 
Obergurg! and Kitzbithel. Full details Winter 
Sports arrangements from. Erna Low, 47 Old 
Brompton Rd., London, $.W.7. KEN. 0911. 
I OAN Steinway Baby Grand offd,. respon- 
4 sible musician by pianist needing some 
access for own work. London. 4660 
TEEK-END Party at Hove, Sussex, Nov- 
ember 21 Enjoy a breath of sea air 
and spend a gay weekend in pleasant com- 
any. Erna Low, 47 Old Brompton Road 
London, S.W KEN, 0911. 


(CHILDREN’s Hotel, Brighton. Happy holi- 
4 days, convalescence, in parents’ absence 
10 Montpelier Villas, Brighton 23479. 

BBATT Toys. We have for 20 years been 

pioneering toys appropriate to each age of 
child. The toys are so strong, they are often 
passed on to other children when the original 
owners have finished with them. Visit our 
shop in good time. Shoppers by post should 
write for free ilhusteated catalogue to Dept. 
N.S.4, 94 Wimpole St., London, W.1. 


CHRIST MAS Cards. Original designs (6d.- 
4 2s. 3d.) from The Caravel Press, 85 Bed- 
ford Gdns., London, W.8. Samples post free. 


CONCERT Pianist, trained in Godowsk 
school, takes pupils all stages. VIC, 0820. 


PRIVATE Xmes House Party leaving Lon 
don by Air on Dec. 20 for Majorca and 
Ibiza 15-day holiday with all festivities and 
fully inclusive. 72 guineas. V. Form £15 
Write for details to Connoisseurs Travel Club 
Reed. Box 43 
(CHEAPEST offer winter sports with maxi 
4 mum spending money. Switzerland: 10 
days from £22 lis. 6d@. (with independent 
return £27 4s. 6d.). Austria: 10 days from 
£21 18s. 6d. (with independent return £25 7s.), 
also France, Italy, Norway, etc. Write for 
programme of independent and organised 
holidays. The Wayfarers Travel L Agency, Lad, 
33 Gorden Square, London, . 
phone Euston 418i. 


CHRISTMAS at the Ditchling Press: a 
Aselection of Christmas Cards, Rhyme 
Sheets, Booklets, ete., is now ready. Please 
write for free Christmas List to the Ditch- 
ling Press, Ditchting, Hassocks, Sussex 


YOOD ecolowr can transform your home 
or greatly increase its value for sale. Our 
experience saves you touble, money and 
regrets. We bring a multitude of colours and 
contemporary papers, help you design an in- 
dividual scheme for each room. Fee £1 Is 
per room. (less for big houses), minimum 
£S Ss. We cope also with exteriors, im 
provements and conversions. Details K.R.P.1 
Lid., 76 Colney Hatch Lane, N.10 


RING out your latent talents. Pelmanism 

will eliminate your difficulties and 
strengthen and develop qualities of the utmost 
value in every walk of life. Reduced fees for 
serving and ex-Service members of H.M 
Forces..-Write for free copy of “ The Science 
of Success, which fully describes the 
Course, Pelman Institute, 67 Norfolk Man 
sions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 


PUANIS , with special interest in the teach 

ing of systematic technique, has vacancies 
for a few pupils in London or N. Surrey 
Phone Martin Wilson, ViGilant 4528 


gues H and German taught by qualified 
acher, Sara Herling, Ph.D., 7 ew 
lone ‘Villas, London N.W.6. Mal 7 


H4vE a rest in quiet Irish village. 
house, Continental cooking. 
German conversation. £6 wkiy. Box 4169 
UICKEN your Frencin. Vocabulet cards, 
7s. 6d. florestan Company, 36, Down- 
side Road, Sutton, Surrey. excellent present 


"TUITION - zue and “Applied “Maths to 
A. and S. levels. Nr. Baker St. Box 3794 


HE Oxford Centre for Psychotherapy in 
London has been renamed the London 
Centre for Psychotherapy Partics. from Secy., 
lib Dryden Chambers, 119 Oxford St., W.1 


IDO-Analysis. New technique for analy- 

sing arguments. beliefs, outlooks of others, 
by comparative study of ideas; gives ability to 
express own views adequately and convinc- 
ingly. Details Wichelo, Braziers Park, Ips- 
den, Oxon. 


‘THE Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9, “ the 
home of modern Nature Cure.”” Brochure 
gladly sent on reguest 
UICKHAND in one week-end: 
note-taking using your ordinary 
Details M.A. Educational 
Brent St., N.W.4 


ERFECT Russian speaker gives lessons or 

conversation Ss. per hour or by arrange 

ment. Ring KEN. 9751 or write Mrs. Nun- 
berg, 8 Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5 


FRENG 3H tuition by French student, 6 sh 
hr. Maida Vale 3937, till & pum, 


E taller. “ Adhite” men’s shoes increase 
height 2in. Details: City Shoe Co. (Rm 
80), 147 Holborn, E.C.1 


CONSOLIDATE your French. Group mects 
for literary and topical discussion one 
evening a week in private house, Wimbledon. 
For details telephone WIM. 0568. 


JFRAKER St. School of 


lessns/ classes Balirm. dancing 


Comf 
French or 


rapid 
writing 
Service, 119 


Dancing 97 
WEL 


riv. 
4841. 








from English 
French, Germans 


| aie for foreigners 
4 graduate. Especially for 


or Spaniards. Box 3677. 


WINTER Sports in Switzerland 

escorted ty Xmas 

days, 42gns. ir S2gns.). Other departures. 

Allways Travel, 17 Sicilian Ave., W.C.1 
>SYCHOL OGIST.. Phyllis Perlow, 89 
Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400, 


Smalt 
New Year, 15 


AAATHS. for Matric. Inter. Rustomiec, 2 
Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. HAM, 0210. 6 
Rectory Avenue, High Wy combe. H.W. 1436. 
HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsicigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 
ONTHLY Salaries Loan Co. Lid, 6 
Chandos St., Cavendish Square, W.1. 
LAN. $714. Personal loans from £30. 
HILIP HUMPHREYS ~ Psychologist, ¢ 6v 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, $.W.7, 
Kensington 8042 


FIALL, Leic. Sq., with licd 


ALL, Leic {ood counter. 
Meetings, socials, dhgns. eve WHI. 3678 


ps Pity the twavel allowance is still only 
£25 but of course now simply everybody 
will want to join a Herold Ingham ski party 
skis and lessons included and a £12 spend 
ing margin! Switzerland, Austria, Savoy from 
284 guineas for 16 days 


>.P.S.-Write to 15 St 
row, of 


John’s Road, Har 
telephone Harrow 1040 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 
MES. Jolly will type or cee it for you 
26 Charing Cross Rd, WC rEM 
sses and FRE. 8640 


I UPLICATING, typing, MSS m 

circulars, etc. Orders promptly executed 
Doris Puffett, 13 Wellington St., Castle, Nort! 
wich, Cheshire 


DUrL ICATING, Typing by experts 
tion separate office. 9 -Anfidential 
Stone, 447 Strand, w« TEM. Bar 5984 


NY Typing done perfectly sonably 
Jackson, 119 Oxford Br , W.1. GER, 3602 
JANTED by quick, accurate, experienced 
typist, copy typing MSS., cte., 
cution at home oderate charges. 
H. Young, 2 Marina Drive, Welling, Kent 


(COMPE TENT 


Dicta 
Miss 


Typewriting Service Lit., 
4 MSS., ctc. Moderate fees. MAI. 2659 


a a SECRETARIAT MUS 
75 Efficient, speedy; neat layouts 
Collect deliver London, 3 Rathbone St., W.1 


RELIABLE Dupilicating/ Typing service 
4% Experienced secs. Mabel Eyles, 395 
Hornsey Rd., N.19. ARC. 1765, Ext. 1, 


BBEY Secrets arial Bureau, 157 Abbey 
House, Victoria St., 5.W.1 (ABB. 3772) 
First-class typing Rapid duplicating (in 
colours), circul arising, theses, testimonials, etc. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Scripts, Theses care- 
fully typed. Business documents copied. 
Mrs. Tavlor, 34 Peel St., W.8. PARK 5504, 


DUPLICATING typing ort. 
An efficient and 
Please telephone BAY. 1786 


M" DRED Furst—Typewriting Theses, 
Novels, Plays, Film Scripts, Scientific 
MSS., etc., copied by intelligent typists under 
personal supervision. Careful checking. Ger- 
man, French, Latin work done. 7 days —- 
ior MSS of any length by arrangement 
Duplicating service, 267 Goldhurst Stace, 
London, N.W.6. MAT. 7479. 
JEAN McDougall for 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensington 
Church St.. London, W.8. WEStern SBt 


SHE Ham pstead Secretarial Bureau, B ficiene 
work by intelligent typists, Careful check- 
ing, speedy service. 24 hours P duplicating. 
Translations. Mod. charges. 2a Downshire 
Hill, London, N.W.3. HAM. 8879 
OUR. Secretarial problems solved at once 
by Dryden Sc Service, 15 Tavistock 
St., Strand, W.C rc 7237. Typing, 
duplicating, tre aa ms, staff. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


erbatim 
express 


report- 
service 


typing, translations 


YENWYN Private Hotel, 29, 
well Rd., S.W.S. FRO. 1000. Near Earls 
Court. H. & C, all rms, Personal attn, Be 
& breakfast from 12s. 6d. Meals optional, 
BE SIZE Square, N.W.3. Comfortably furt 
bed-sit. room Gas fire, ring *Phorn 
bathroom, lavatory same floor. For busines 
or prof. person No linen. Refs. essentia 
2hens. wkly., incl. light PRI. 3048 
TRIGON House Hotel, Notting Hill Gate 
40 Pembridge Villas, W.1 Phone BAY 
0667. Lux. serv. rooms w. board Reasonable 
BUSINE SS woman offer 
sc. flat, S.W.1, all 
p.w. Box 4546 
_— ESSIONAL women offers 


W.C.1, with another 
mutual economy 


West Crom 


another 4 room in 
amenities, 32s. 6d 


share 6 
Friendly ind 
Box 4490 
Furn. b'rm, lounge, ki, 
bath, toilet, light. £4 ISs. p.w. PRO. 6591 
EW Gardens, Large furn. rm. to let to 
single person., int. music. Box 4536, 
T 3gns. each weekly, Winter 
share double room, includes breakfast 
H. & C.W., Tel., Restaurant, etc. White Park 
Hotel, 9 Lancaster Gate, W.2. PAD. 8406 


pate = Oy 
XARDEN fiat 


terms, to 
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_ ACCOMMODATION—continued 
TGLE. & dble 

tacils, etc 
ing, eve 
Service, 


newly urn. 
10-1 Lgns 

Write Supervisor, 
89, Gloucester Place, 


ONDON Professional people secking « 

~ really well-furn. service room with break- 
fast & dinner, close to West End, are invited 
to call at Park House, 143 Holland Park 
Ave., W.1l. PARK 6280 


CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and 
+ ¢.; garden; rooms, incl. breakfast and din- 
ner, from 3gns. ew mins. Marble Arch, ar. 
tube, buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI. 1930, 


IGHGATE, 1 minute Heath. Semi-fur 
nished, s.c., 2 rooms and kitchen Use 
bath. No premium. Box 4499 
AMPSTEAD 
share kit., 


“ooms, che 
nonth, incl. clean 
World University 


x 


Heath 


bed-sitter, 
bath., tel 


Box 4626. 


Purn 
2 ow 


, basin, 


S*; ee ‘ ood, charming divan rm 
af ckr. £2 4485, 


£2 10s. pw. PRI 

To let in friendly house, 2 large 
partly furnished rooms, kitchenert< 
Bast Finchiey £2 15s. pw. Box 4504 


sunny, 
Nees 
G ENTLEMAN offers 2 furn, rms. exch, hee- 
kpg. Oakwood. BM /TEH London W.C.1. 
RTIST (f.), 29, offers share 
resid. part of studio, NW 
FURNISHED flat to let, St 
Sitting-room, two 
kitchenette, telephone, 
power el. MAIL. 174 


ARGE furnished room (18ft  1Sft High - 
gate, use kitchen (separate cooker), £2 
incl, heat, light, Single woman pref. Box 4424. 


" London (Tube, 20 mins, Charing 
arge room, full use kitchen, e1c., 

in bachelor flat, Ms. pw. Box 4526 

RMS. pt.turn., garage, Ige 
needed), £4 4s. p.w, HI 
NATIVES reported friendly in 

Suffolk village where large, 
Siting-room awaits occupant 
tienal. Box 4624 


ORDANS, Nr Beaconsfield Modern 
house to let furnished from December 
until end of March, containing 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception, kitchen, Garage, Very 
good garden of acre. Apply A. C. From & 
Ca,, Beaconsfield, (Tel. 600 


I UNGALOW to let furnished, 
modern, all services, garage 2 cars 

miles London. Write B. Bertschinger, 
Bishops Stortford, Herts 


Albany Rd. Sr. 

wellomes perm. resi- 
food, congenial atmo- 

(couple £420), full board, 

Furn. cottage to let trrough- 
Mod. rent. Box 4 

GUSSEX Furnished bungdlow-flat given 

. on certain terms to active middic-aged 
woman fond of animals and country life, car 

driver ani advantage. Box 4497 

Ex HANGE Central large 4-roomed un- 
~ furn. flat Oxford for similar London or 
other congenial part Box 4481 

Sj Bartholomew's Hospital Sister urg. re 

furn./unfurn, flat suitable 3 people. 

W.C./E.C. distr. Miss Saunders, Barts, E.« 

N IDDLE-aged Viennese woman 
‘ considerate tenant, secks pleasant 
furn, ‘unfurn., near Baker St. station 
sit-in occasionally if required Box 


y' JUNG prof 


with ant. 
Box 4643 

John’s Woot. 
bedrooms, bathroom, 
electric light and 


garden (heip 
d 2392 
unspoilt 
sunny bed- 
Full board op- 


acre 
Sheering 
"THE Continental, 10 
Leonards 0/8 

dents appreciating gd 
sphere. £260 p.a. 
N DEVON 
A 


out winter 


ae 
room, 


Would 
536 


married woman living alone 
with small infant desperately requires 

¢ furn ja t or accom. If attached m family 
houschold willing to do baby-sitting. Box 4574 


WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


’MAS — Winter in the West — Haster, 
Trethevy House Hotel, Tintagel, Corn 
wall. 12th Century site of St. Piran’s monas 
tery overlooking beautiful Rocky Valley and 
ea. Excellent accommodation and home cook- 
ing at very moderate terms, Tel. Tintagel 57, 


( *ORNW ALL Treharrock Manor & Ferm, 
4 Lovely in Autumn. Remarkably sheltered. 
Log fire Jersey herd Sea warm. Sarf- 
bathing Poizeath Salmon, trout in season. 
Golf Rock For Port Quin, Port Gaverne, 
Lundy Bay. Excellent cuisine & all comforts 
guaranteed. Open all the year. Manageress 
Mrs. Accles. Port Isaac 234, 
( LD Pump Cottage 
Simple, thatched, 
6en Miss English 


( LD Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr 
Grinstead, on the edge of 

st, gives you comfort, good food and a 
friendly atmosphere A little spoiling will 
work wonders if you have been ill. Club 
licence. Sharpthorne 17 


DENARTH. “ Vegetarian Guest Ho.’ 
tory, S. Wales coast 
resort. O'l' kg. sea 


( LD Sussex Village, comfortable accomm, 

and good country food at Blenheim Farm, 
Robertsbridge. Horses for bire. Sens. wkly, 
Summer terms 6¢ns. Robertsbridge 148 


UDE, Cornwall, Hawarden Hotel. Facing 
South and by the sea, = ee toons 
hotel. Restricted licence. as ail 
rooms. ‘Telephone Bude ae 


GREEK Rest. White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
J Wi. Mus. 2187. Open till 10 p.m, 


Dorset. 
good cooking, 


Shaftesbury, 
log fires, 


‘s 


East 
Ashdown 


Rec- 
Ideal sitn. Pisant. hol. 
Attractive caterg. Brochure. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS EXHIBITIONS | continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS -continued | LFCTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
vom Fate - : . AINING 


K Tem. 3334. Evgs. (ex. Mon), 7 ‘ \NYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints - ‘ . 
: TO on ta r td : : . 
A Sa. & Su®., S & 8. “Lord Arthur J on show daily, 11 Great Turnstile, W.CA N°! ME: . KE oe new a ho ¥ 7 t MIVERSITY of London A course of two 
Savile’s Crime.” _Membérship Ss. yearly (NE = ornes of Lincoln's Inn Fields | tees ‘Nov 47 ~Byry iwinierbne’ Halt lectures on Coastal Morphelogy and 
TNITY (Bus 5392 ‘Christmas Bridge,” | JQ EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St. W.1. Oil Westeninster 2s. 6d, 4y. at door mention 1 ade ee by te ee 
* -Weds.-Suns., 7.30. Russian film, “ Aca and Gouaches by W. B. Henderson; Im ‘ENTR Al. Lond Sabi vw, x c nee ietoria niv roy 6 ollege 
demician Pavloy.”’ Tues., Nov. 4 30. Memes ortant French Paintings; Recent paintings by Cc N - * 0 - , _ ed ia 1 ‘iy > <4 + , . eg De 1 Ww rie’ 
on & +t tee nal , ” 3 : ‘ . and 4 mgs (Colege 
RVING. Whi. ¥657. Eves. (ex. Mon.) 10.30 ee re Foe 10. ed I a a te Ri. us 57 Dean St. W.1, Subject estern eT Adnitssion iree, without ticket 
Sun., 9.30 *Trving Cabaret.’ Ends 2 . . = many Spkr. John Parker, M.P dm, 2s ’ ues. ¢ MP. Denis Heatley 
Nov. 2. From Tues, Nov. 4, same times, youn rarenes 1(_.A, Gallery, 17 Dover hese tne yal > ee 
: - ‘ ' : ‘ Bi 1 a 
Edric Connor's “ Cabaret Caribbean.” Mems 8. a Daily 10-6; Sundays 2-6 H J. BLACKHAM Jimportant ME Walter Kolarz and Hugh Seton 
: Meaning of Inetrative the Ethics Waton on Phe Challenge of Communisen 
RVING Whi. 865 Eves. (ex. Mon), POTTERY by John Shelly. Opening Wed Church, 4a lTnoverness Place J Sun day Beatice Webb House, aeer Dorking, Newem 
Ww, Sun. 6.30 Condemned to Live nesday, November at Galerie egy Nov. 2, at 11 i 
on unusual Thriller, Mems. Ss. yeart aire, 3 Litchfield Street, W.C.2. TEM. 7413 HE I 1a’ Clut 0 « Pt i utmeouth 
2 Linguists lub, 2 irosvenor Plac 
I SW. 


ERYMAN. Ham. 1575.° Until further I EAUX Ans Gallery, Bruton Pl.. W.1 Nov. 8, at 6 p.n Herr Wii | : mi in §=Seciety,” London 
4 novice Orson Welles Citizen Kane Sculpture Elisabeth Prink, John Harvey Longerich Mein erster Tay in London t mierence ory 
(A). “ Bi Dozado ” (1 | Michael Werner. Paintings: Laxman Pai | I UDDHIST Sociew: We Nov Pay I mnador - a iety, Nov. 2 os + ot 
PEOPLE'S Pol. Adv. 3331. Sun., Nov. 2, | EFPEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton St.. WA. A *ublic Lecture The Origin and nee Sen Not eee ues: Wine 
30 * Les Casses Pieds ” (U) (French i 4 group of fine French paintungs Daily 3 Mr. P. Metita. at Caxton Hall rae ne apn: ports ee yg H 
! 53 Sats = i ‘ 4 ’ me aime tel " me 
CALA Theatre, British Premiére: “ Broken m)-5.50 mow 1-1 Westminster, 5.W.1 \pply Miss A. Lough 14 Kine 
Fetters, Life of Taras Shevchenko, OLAND, Browse and Delbanco, 19 Cork Cos WAY Discussion Cor Sour > h Malden, Surrey 
Ubiainies poet Also “ Soviet Latvia.” Wed St.. Londen W 1, French Paintings be 4 Ethical Society Conway Hall 
nesday, Nov. 19, 7.30 p.m. ‘Tickets 1s. 6d., tween Courbet and Chagall. Josef Herman Sq Ww 
2s.,-3s., 46., 7s 6d., irom Ed. Ctee., B.S.F.S., Burgundy Drawings Librar on Tuesdas a 
36 Spencer St., E.C.1 S.A. Env. please *XHIBN. of Painungs by Paul Aguilar, | Mrs ¥. A. M. Stow Phe ter 
YECKHAM Film Society. BRI. 1436. South 4 Exit N. -Atkineont, Roger M. Pring,’ a | méls.” Admission free. Collection. | Junior 
London Premitre “* Krakatit Czech), Irving Galleries, 17 Irving St., Leics. Sq soe age ag oe Ay m.. Moi Oct 31 
Sree a ‘ - mi x¢ =Soctal Significance o 
November 6, Co-op, House, Rye Lane } THE Coffee House, 3} Northumberland Ave the Health Service , ' . 
OHN Pritchard and members of Covent Exhibition of paintings and sculpture by | - i tr ect om Common 
Garden cast illustrate Verdi's ** A Masked Roy Turner Durrant and George Borchard I ELGIAN tess, — grave Sq., SWI, . RaDerr W.1.. or at doo 
* to Opera Circle, 4 St. James's Sq., October 26 to November 30 Thursday, November Se oe. om TRCHFONT Manor Selected Courses 
H Sunday, Nev. 2 at 8. Followed by ture of French by Me Leopok Levaus, Pro November 17-21 ae Micdisies ohaed 
informal reception. Only 75 more members | LECTURES AND MEETINGS jg neues oe t r¥s Se sae SAGE. | RIES and Smail Hospital.’ The particular problems 
j ostoiewsks eni 398 
be enrolled at present subscription | TNIVERSITY of London The Stamp patoiey A nie « of the smaller hospitals, their relation to each 
£1 Ils. 6d Further partics Hon See., 69 Memorial. Lacuun. ented .“ Beoncak K ZALILAACUS on * Kore N.W. Lon other andl groups will be discussed 
Kensington Court, W.8. WE 313 Stability in the Modern World” will be don Fabian Society Mecting at Kimg cocmber 12-44 Seience and Personality 
OYAL Festival Hall. Nov. 10 at 8 Isaac livered by Professor John H. Williams Altred School, North End Row, N.W.11 210 ws week-end will revolve round a modera 
Stern. Violin Recital, Works Beethoven vard), at the University of London , bus from G. Greea tube station) on Thursday . rent of the old controversy between tree 
r 


47 ber , A from Fabian International 
Wil 


"THE Bases of Civili 
we * Western \ 


Weekly discussions 


Bach, Paganini, etc. 2s. 6d. to lls. 6d. WAT House, W.C.1, on Tuesday, November 11, Noveinber 6, at 8 p.m. All welcome , x ee inism. Details & f 
S191 & Agents 5.30 pm. Admission free, without ticker | RITISH-Czechosiovak Frientiship League tt sis Urchiont Mano Devi 


D® idith Sitwell, Dylan Thomas, Gordon Al Nations Social Chub The Labour ¥ %” Pont St., S.W.1 ~ N ANOVIE R School of Modern Langu 
Watson, London Symphony Orchestra, Policy on Foreign and Colonial 7 pm. Mr. Desmond uck \ . 7 1 argues Empl h for Foreigners 
Morley College Choir, Cond. Robert Irving fairs Mrs. Barbara Castle, M.P., Thurs on *“ Cvechoslovakia-——Home o! t i Y og i wv é ng. Cla Pri 
Palace Theatre, Sun.. November 16, 7.30 November 6, ut 8 pam., at All Nations | Chair: Mr. Laurie MacDonald. Ali welcome “ hon atic for Exams Le 
Works by Berlioz, Liszt, Bartok (2nd Piano | alt Club vansion St., Marble Arch, INNER in honour of Prof. J. D. Bern 4 efatuce in Preneh, ever 
Concerto), ist perf. “The Shadow of his umberland Hotel! Questions D RS Vice-Presifemt uf Th World re 8.1 Accommedation arranged i 
in” Sitwell-Humphrey Searle). wd Discussion Non-mems. Is. 6d. at door Céeuncit for Pesce, on Friday, Nov. 14, 1952 anover Sq... Wil. GRO 
21s., Chappells ek 7600), F WILLEY. MP ‘Limits of Social 7.15 pm., at “Chez August Frith St per Al. tuttion for Gen Cert. of Edu 
p= one & Theatre on night of concer ibility tor Welfare Hampstead W.i. Tkrs. lls. 6d. from S. Goldbloom, 3 Lonud., Oxt., Camb., Northn Lor 
Y RRAH Neaman and Howard Ferguson s 83 Finchley Rd nr. Regal Muswell Ave., N.10. Brit. Peace Crte BA 7 S< R. Se.Econ., a B., D 
) Violin and Piano Sonata Recital w (Cimema, Golders Grn., Sun., Nov », 7.46 ‘ ree aw xams, @tc ow fees 
more Hall Sunday, Stes; > - a Works 3 — ; ; | "UGOSLAYTA, Reuaion and Public Meet spectus from ©. D Parker, M.A 
: At ‘ NTIQUARIAN Booksellers’ Association, ing, Friends’ House, Euston Road, Nov Dept. VH92. Wolsev Hall. Oxford ( 
ach, Mozart, Ferguson, Bloch.  9s., 65., 3s., | 2nd Avnual Lecture: “ Sir Thomas Phi i4 pun, Speakers Manning, Chas Li . ma — st 
<4 : sf n 1 Sy g, Charle ans : 
x an be ; , mich ee tg Ingpen .” by A. N. L. Munby. Monday, Nov Ford. Films: “The Bridge,” “ Dalmatian JANGUAGE Tuiuon Centre 
iliame, d., larges St., 6.30 pim., Caxton Hall, $.W.1 Tickets Const.” ‘Holiday Friends ship Service on : n relent an ane = on ae 
. , 7 r 5 Oo mi 0 oreign slionais, 6 aftord St el 
HE Savill String Orchestra First appear 6d. from A.B.A., 15 Orange St., W SOCIALIST Party of Greist Britain. Public Gerrard 8531-2. All Foreign Languages, taught 
Ms jm Pr P bs on * saggy 4 at ¢ Sos OBERT Atkins on " Shobetweare at the | * Meetings at Denison House Hall, Vauaxinull in day and evening classes, or private lessons 
own all onductor atrick = Savil Ring.” Wed., Nov. 5 30. Arts Coun- | Bridge Road. (Near Victorix Station). Sunday beginners aad all grades 
Soloists; Dorothy Bond, Maria Korchinska, | 5 } * > ‘ j " 
a af ch. 4 Se james’s Sq., S.Wu Tickets s fortnightly at pw Naw co orlvee Has Classes ’ and preparation 
Hairy Isaacs. Works by Vivaldi, Mozart, ° 1 > . ? ee A ! Prepat 
* . rer . a.c.) Shake speare Stage Society, 96 Char Man  Prog-essed A. ‘Turner November bridge ttificate. Short ot 
Schubert, Debussy, Sibelius, Bloch, Words jette S v 16: “ Socialist ® CoM . 
worth (Ist perf Tickets at hall | lefve Street, i octal anne ar May Courses. Enrolenent daily Prospectus 


"FHURSDAY. Nov. 6. at 8.15 Conan. 3 FRANK Byers and Philip Fothergill will | 19°! Congress Communist Party of the DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Train- 
I Weeal sad itetrasierstal tnussic by Mace } give the Liberal Answer at Kensington Soviet Union John Gollan, Asst é ing. Expert advice on careers. Individual 
Pearall dnd Orlan io Gibb. mt ei beth im Town Hall on Monday, Noy. 3, at 8.15. Tkts. tor, Daily Worke fraternal delega care. Good posts found for all qualified stu 
Fann English ences a wwe Geant’ Esmee 2s ‘s., aVailabie from London Liberal speak on the Congress at Islington ° i dents. Courses for Political, H se wt Hotel 
ing Room, 4 St. James's Sq., S.W.1 Tits Party. 34, Victoria St., S.W.1 ABB. 6909. | Upper at N.1 Tubs Ange I and Library work; Journalism ivertising 
6s. Students is. 6d London Music Group, | *‘EFFRYE Museum, Kingsland Rd.. E.2 by I css Sonn BD, me ; = bea ' welc i aes ne a8 Ate Sheree nue yond, 
1! Lansdowne Crescent, W.11, and at door Lectures on English Domestic Architec- | : ther age se ns re 9 = - = = — See - ide Lage 
TEGRO Folk M Recital by Aimeicas | Great Houses near London, Thursdays, | “ QOVIET Music To-day.” Lecture by Ber- | 4'€S. | Scholarships available, Resident and 
rn namtticangar eos yer Neg hE nage te 9 p.m. Second lecture November 6, third nard Stevens. Monday, Novembe: rhe “a J, ‘W. ‘Loveridge, M 
most famous singer of the blues, folk November 13, fourth November 20. By Miss 10 pom. (coffee from 7.0) at S.CLR “te St. God: Ps oe tarial College, 
songs and ballads, Big Rill Brov Cam Helen Lowenthal, B.A, (1023) — sy “nsington Sq., W.8 (WES, 1571 Arkwright Rd. N.W.3. Ham. 5986 
bridge Theatre, Sunday, Nov. 2 30 p.m. “= _ 2 , 4 alien i Stud F OMPLEILE s " } I - 
Tickets from &s. 6d ; 1. 4 Earlham * TOWN and Country.” A lecture will be . se: wegen Sh Mp Me cee 4 C fons ro age! yap “haiti | — 
St. W.C.2, Temple 4 | given by Ralph Wightman, for St “RHE Baubaus lecture by Mrs. Lucia stud ona : Des sei Wh Ma ome rege! idison 
EN Uri Gallery. 14 P. ramen Marylebone Public Libraries, at Stern Hall, Moholy, F.R.P.S. (Finsbury Art Group Rd. x i4 Tel 1 ies Bask: anes smenetased 
i Recital by Suzanne M patang, . tin | 33 Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, Tues., Nov. 4, 8.15. Finsbury Library, Skin hemes nea 
Ae « rn (vioun , 3 y > + ) ler s 2 r ? ! 
Hamburger (piano). Sunday, November 2 at Nov. 3, at 8 p.m. Admission free } mer St., E.C.1 (ne. Sadier’s Wells). Adm. 2s. | pe held Nt es pine in J c 
$ p.m. Visitors 2s | JNTELLIGENCE ‘esting: Why Soviet | QOUTH Place Ethical Society. Conway Hall Latins See: Meteic: dic:.: ee we eee 
UNGARIAN (Magyar) Evening: folk in- | Teachers Oppose It. Lecture on Mass | “? Red Lion WC.l. Sunday Mornings Ley, 54 Manchester St. Wil. WEL. 1739 
strument ensemble; songs with a guitar Educability by C. G. T, Giles. Chair: Lady at 11 o'clock. Nov. 2: Archibald Robertson ~ 
Johnny Ambrose; foik art disolay; refresh Simon. of Wythenshawe At Institute of M.A., “Is there a Scul? Questions after XPERT tuition in inte 14 etauon 
meats and Hungarian wines. British-Hungarian Education, Malet St, W.C.1, Thurs., N wv. G, lecture. Adm. free. Chamber Concert 6.3 ite > . ore 
Friendship Society, 33 Pembridge Square, 10 pm. Tickets Is. trom SCR., 14 Kens NSTITUTE ethod. Tunyat ohana R A M. BAY. 2816 


. c of Contem porary Arts, 1 
W.2, on November 9 at 7.30 pum. Adm. 2s ingtos Sq, W.8 (send s.a.c.), or at door Dover St., W.1. Sun., Nov, 2 0 pum (NGI ISH for foreign 


Members (Guests 2s. 6d L E Club du Faubourg, 6A New Compton St., Recorded Concert Thurs., Nov, 6, 8 p.m uage Centre, Gavton 
Vv! INNA Arts Ball, Porchester Hall. W2 W.C.2. Temple Bar 3003, Wed., Nov. 6 Lecture & Reading from Finnigan's s Wake by | and al rmoderr euag Exp 
*¥ Nov. 14, 7.30-12) Booking at Chappells 7 pam Pierre Hofstetter journaliste Willem MacAlpine. Fri.. Nov. 7, & p.a teachers, moderate fees. HAM. 909 
lov. i F { “7. j " i hoeenbery 
(MAY 609 Barnes M: 6000), Whitelevs | Georges ere nest pas un auteur de Recorded Concert Arnold Schoenber, T OUCH-Typewriting in VW privat 
BAY. 1234) & CLAP PAD. 8620 romans policiers Non-mems. welcome Fo R Talks on the Mundaka Upanishad Peegy Sutton, FLA 06 lf 


| "PARBUT La’Am Jewish Cultural Centre Caxton Hall, S.W.1 Tuesdays at 1.1¢ » call, please write Box 4549 
se ae EXHIBITIONS : Jon Kimche Israel and Middle E ast. Nov. 4: The Path of Light. Nov. 11: Medi ‘ORONATION Year students joining the 
F PSTEIN. Arts Council Exhibition, Tate Nov. 2, 8 p.m., 37 Broadhurst Gdns. N.W tation. Nov. 18: The Word of Power. Nov, | ( * Langham Secretarial College o : January 
seca ment Open till Nov. 9. Weekdays | D: MURRAY will speak on “ Greet 28: The Transcendental Truth o Wil seaeies Ga bakes duane tion {ree 
-6.. Sundavs 2-¢ / ssion - soes . ; ‘toned ped at pane es 
YIN - ; TO or pn Drama and Religion Nov. 7, 8.30 p.m N ARRIAGE Law and National Health. An | © ree tours and background lectures 
¢ IMPE| rils, 50 South Molton St., WL. All wele. No collection. 62 Queen's Gdns., 4 appc al “~ tr plural moerriwee for both sexe Enrot now. Vacancies limited. Prospectus 
“* Exhibition of Works by Artists of the W 2 (or. Leinster Terrace & Craven Rd after Edward Wilson, M.D. Non- Principal, 18 Dunraven Street, Park Lane 
Galerie de France -Gischia, Lagrange, Manes E Register, Lecture Hall, 4a Inverness Place Wl (MAY. 2904 
sier, Pignon, Singier, etc ANKIND on the March.—Aspects of Co Ww. . > 7 pa 
- i operation Overseas Swe fenborg Hall, Sits Pree a wim | ee saree Serene: | ary 
WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, | Bloomsbury Way, November 5, 7.30 pam. | Sil) and Quecnseay (Central) | Under ap ll ge te 
> q - Se} . . > } rounk Wectio so on Ne wu } 
Med a oe Abe ha macy , Ww "s I yay Mr. W. P. Watkins, B.A. “International | &°* eee , - "THEORY of Mausic, Individual methods 
Medici ; Som : meg . Peoples in the Com- Aid.” Free. London Co operative Societies TH OSOPHY Public Lectures, Sundays Latest success A.R.C.M. (School-Music 
nent 1600-1850. Dail “Gen ~ hal "hoee: Joint Education Committee i p.m. United Lodge of Theosophists, Teaching) Sept 1952. H R. Lamplugh 
y (Sun. exc.) 10- "ree ens ‘ 12 4 > ve 
ye WISH Forum , a voner in “ 62 Queens Garden London, W.2 (5 mins ARCOM, ARCO. MRS.T. 64 Coventry 


“POOTH'S : Colin Middleton, paintings 1947 tiuns Agreement affect Cermen feats trom Paddir a= Stn’ or Lancaster Gate Sen | Close, Cheltenham Road East, Gloucester 
30-6 9.30 


ily, 9.30 s Sat 1, 31 Bruton | Relations?” Anglo-Isracli Club, 43-44 Great se ge pi N hpisnwie 


Danee-Teehnique for Adult 

Windmill St., Wo Tues., Nov. 4, 8 p.m SERSONALIST Group Brains Trust on Childven. Creat. method. Hilde H sige? 
: ‘ * Existentiahiem and Psychology * Behical School, 27 Ovel Rd., Regents Pk. GUL. 682 

wd ex Education Society 30 p.m, Thurs } r 

a Gericault (1791-1824 ~—tirst _ex- S day, Nov. 6. Mary Werd Setdemen: Church, 4a Invernes s Phliee, W.2, Wednes- Bet tish Datice Theatre Intensive stage 

nition Since T820 in aid of the Tate Gal--)~ pai, 5-7, Tavistock Place London, W.C.1 day, November 5, at 7.30 p.m course in modern dance. New Year short 

ery’s Rodin Group Appeal ss ? ’ a my - | i ~ te wey coite +e 

students Is Daihe 10 OO. ons 12 0" , Lecture by Mr. R. Wood on * Psychological | SEE aml Hear Americans admit germ war- course nuary 4-10 1 Details, Secretary, 60 
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